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Norroz—We have no travelling agents. All 
pereeus representing themselves to be such are im- 

















Dostors, 
NWOTIOCE. 
Mawosonrprs must in all cases be accompanied with 
the real d address of the authors,and with stamps 


for their return, if unacceptable. The utmost care will 
be taken and all possible expedition used with regard 
to them; but it must be understood that the Editor is 
not responsible should a MS. be mislaid or lost. All 
Communications, Books for Review, ets., must be ad- 
Greased to Fnaxx Lxstre, 537 Pearl street, New York. 








NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Zixtra Inducements to Persons 
Procuring Clubs of Subscribers 


FOR 
‘Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. - 
por Che of Hiky acre 0 $4 ach, beanie 
a 
vor OF Mette treat treats 
at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Machine, — Lt oy 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. \ 
For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
For Clube of py os sa each, 
r Su re at Sebring’ 
Parlor Bg,e-Ball Field—a new indoor guna. ” 


The above articles to be boxed and sent b ress to 
any addres, = 





' 
A Most Attractive Book for the Ladies, 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Lady's Almanac: 
Oven sixty Dlustrations, with a beautifully- 
colored Lithograph Picture, and four full-paged En- 
gravings on tinted paper.—This splendid annual, 
now in its fifth year, is full of amusing and useful 
reading matter, specially interesting to the ladies, be 
sides containing a complete calendar. It is at once a 
beautiful book for the boudoir, as well as an indispen- 
sable companion to the housekeeper. 
The cover is printed in tints, and accordingly elegant, 


being specially designed for it, 
Price 50 cents. 
This Almanac contains as much tter 
aaa reading ma asa 


= 

' The New Empire. 
_ I French intervention in Mexico was humili- 
ating, that of the United States has proved to 
be ridiculous. The Minister Plenipotentiary, 
the Lieutenant-General and the ship Susque- 
hanna have all gone back to New Orleans after 
having seen Vera Cruz trom a distance. The | 
pomp and circumstance of the expediiion, 
concerning which Mr. Seward telegraphed 
‘twenty thousand dollars worth to Mr. Bigelow, 
jis over, and the combined diplomatic and 

ilitary commission reports tit things in 

xico are “mixed!” a conciusion equally 
movel and important as a coivclusion. We 
should be perfectly content witli it, and would 
accept it as worth all the parade and cost, 
fwere there no incidental results unpleasant to 
tus and damaging to Mexico. 

Not pleasant to us, because we are made 
Tidiculous. We made a great show of doing 
something and did nothing. We looked wise 
and deep, and made solemn affectations of 
being in earnest. But we really had no plan 
nor settled determination of any sort. The 
whole expedition was a gigantic sham of the 
State Department. Mr. Seward has long sought 
to make the American people and the world 
believe that the evacuation of Mexico by the 
French is the result of his far-seeing and able 
diplomacy. Yes, the man who was so 
thoroughly deceived as to write to Mr. Cor- 
win, almost at the moment Maximilian was 
embarking for Vera Cruz, that the notion of 
a monarchy had never been entertained, or if 
entertained, was abandoned—this prescient 
statesman would have us believe that he has 
gained some sort of a triumph over the French 
Emperor, and is an American counterpart of 
the Prussian Bismarck. Notwithstanding the 
Emperor told him again and again that he in- 
tended to leave Mexico of his own good will, 
that the affair was none of the busy Secretary's 
business, and that he didn’t want to be pest- 
ered about it, as the annoyance would do 
no good! Still the wordy statesman kept up 
his idle patter, and crammed the Atlantio 
cable with forcible-feeble dispatches. To 
crown all, he sent the late extraordinary mis- 
sion to Mexico, to make a show of receiving 
the French surrender, and to accept the 
evacuation as did “the humble individual’ 
lately the cheers addressed to Grant and Far- 
ragut. 

Had the matter ended here, we might have 
looked a little sheepish for « while, but consoled 
ourselves with the reflection that we are not 
altogether such shams and humbugs as Mr, 
‘Seward would make us appear. But the 








‘expedition going out purposeless, and with | 
instructions so vague and indefinite that it was | 
impossible to act under them, did do, and has | 


done, much mischief. The whole outward 


aspect of the expedition, coupled with the | 


arrest of Ortega, was that of intervention on 
the part of the United States, to settle decisive 
—_ 


America and Spanish-Americans, he would have 
known that if there is a country of which they 
are really jealous, which they most fear, and 
most cordially hate, it is the United States. 
All expressions of friendship toward us on 
their part, and all demonstrations of cordiality 
on their part, are made only under the pressute 
of danger from other directions, or in the hope 
of gaining objects purely selfish. All that the 
Reactionary, Church, or Monarchical party in 
Mexico really required was that Mr. Seward should 
make precisely his present blunder, and give a 
colorable pretext for appeal to the people of Mexico 
against American intervention —for, disguise it as 
we may, there is no intervention that is so much 


hostility. The m «nest Mexican is not so 
ignorant as not to know what American inter- 
vention means. He knows that when the 
Yankees shall go into the country a second 
time, they will go to stay. They will not go 
there to swagger about in red breeches, and 
chatter over absinthe in cafés, dying all the 


| work good or evil to our posterity. 

Parallel lines never meet; and benevolence, 
demagogism and greedy ambition must each 
fun theit appointed course, as separate in their 

| origins as in their ends. Contrasts, however, 
| are more striking than analogics, and it isin the 
contrasts presented by the careers of Peabody, 
Stephens and Santa Anna that we see best re- 
flected the typical characters of the men. The 
first is the standard Anglo-Saxon. Large head, 
warm heart; shrewd, upright and exact—almost 
exacting—injhis business relations; of inflexible 


| will; eagerly pursuing wealth, not for itself 


alone, but for the exalted uses to which that 


| wealth may be devoted; with a charity as un- 
dreaded, or that would arouse such strenuous | bounded as the misery it seeks to relieve; earti- 


ing by his deeds alike the veneration of a people 
with whom he is allied only by the ties of a 
common origin and the profound personal es- 
teem of the most illustrious sovereign of her age; 
and thus it has come to pass that we, Ameri- 
eans, glory in George Peabody as the highest 
type of a Christian merebant and a Christian 





while for the day to come when they can leave 
le sacré pays and return to Paris, or to oa | 
herrings and sauer-kraut, but will go with a | 
purpose of making the country their own. | 


estates, the richest mines, and, for that matter, 
of marrying the prettiest sefioritas. The 
church, especially, knows what will be its fate 
should Americans obtain foothold in the land, 
and will spend the last dollar of its wealth to 
defeat any attempt at Americanization of the 
country, or any approach to American inter- 
vention. 

And so it came to pass that the instant Mr, 
Campbell and Gen. Sherman sailed, and Mr. | 
Seward pronounced in favor of Juarez, that 

instant the reaction set in, and the Empire | 
became possible. Then for the first time was 

there a real Maximilian party created in| 
Mexico. The fugitive Emperor was recalled, and | 
the treasures of the church placed at his feet. 
Amid cries of ‘‘No American intervention,” 
“Death to the Yankees!” the astonished 
Austrian found himself invested with a 
a real power, such as French bayonets could 
never confer! Thanks to Mr. Seward, he has 
to-day a firmer foothold in Mexico than when 
he stood in the capitol under the folds of the 





gentleman. 

The second is a less strictly representative 
form of Celtic character. Ardent, impulsive, 
with great aims, but aims belonging to an age 


They will go with intent to obtain the best! that is past. Unselfish, but utterly unprac- | 


tical, he devotes his life to obtain the political 
freedom of a race, but alleviates the actual dis- 
tress of not one of its individuals. Seeking a 
questionable good by still more questionable 
means, he, in his zeal, is heedless, or forgetful 
of the enormous miseries which even a partial 
success of his schemes must bring upon thou- 
sands of innocent persons. Even if his race 
would accept him as their leader, he could not 
play the part of their Moses, because their 
Exodus goes on without thanks to him, and all 
that is left for him is to be a Jacobite without 
loyalty, or a Vendean without the excuse of 
persecution. 

Contrast more nearly the deeds of these two 
whom we have called typical men. The one 
gives the fruit of his own industry to relieve 
the distresses of thousands who had no claim 
upon him beyond their common humanity; 
the other taxes the industry of others to com- 
pass the misery or death of multitudes who 
never saw, and certainly never injured him. The 
one, with a practical mind, seeing ignoranceand 
destitution around him, seeks their cure or 





tri-color and with Bazaine at his side! Thanks 
to Mr. Seward, who has driven every Mexican 
revolutionary chieftain to his support, by his | 
pronunciamento in favor of Juarez! The, 
latter received a fatal stab when Mr. Seward | 
espoused his cause. He has received all the | 
odium of an American alliance, without gain- 
ing the substantial aid of American power. The 
Secretary has given all the Mexican factionists, 
calling themselves Liberal leaders, a pretext 
for abandoning the Liberal cause, and of 
going over to the monarchial side, as the sole 
alternative against being swallowed up by the 
omnivorous Yankees. There are few of these 
chieftains who would not prefer to strut about 
with a fancy-colored ribbon in their button- 
hole, as the token of Imperial favor, than 
wear the meek honors of the grandest republic ! 
Miramon, Ortega, Marquez, Diaz, and a dozen 
more who have been fighting on one side or 
the other, will now rally around the tottering 
throne of Max, and they will touch the popu- 
lar heart by a grito against the United States, 
as they could never have touched it by de- 
nunciations of France or Austria. 

We shall not believe in the permanence of 
the Austriaco-Mexican Empire, even if reorgan- 
ized as we anticipate it will be. It will not 
give peace to the country, but will be fruitful 
in new intrigues and struggles. For this pro- 
longation of anarchy and postponement of the 
pacification of Mexico, Mr. Seward will be 
strictly responsible. It Juarez falls or flies, he 
will owe his immediate overthrow to the in- 
judicious friendship of the State Department. 
If Maximilian finds himself once more in the 
Halls of Mexico, he will owe his restoration to 
the monstrous mistake of sending out a pomp- 
ous but impotent expedition to rouse the pre- 
judices of an ignorant people, and give to in- 
triguers and demagogues “‘a cry.” In such 
case we ask for the Secretary a grateful recog- 
nition. For instance, the title of Prince de 
Soizante Jours ! 

The truth is, simply, we ought to have in- 
terfered in Mexico not at all, or with Phil. 
Sheridan at the head of 50,000 men, and then 
in time to have won Mexican gratitude, such 
as it is, and some glory, by driving out the 
Frenchmen. 


Representative Men: Peabody—Stephens 








—Santa Anna. 


Tux actions of these personages have been 
more orless prominently before the public dur- 
ing the past autumn, and their presence on these 
shores is, moreover, a matter of interestin more 

than one. What attracts our attention 


counterpoise by colleges, libraries and dwell- 
ing-houses for the poor; the other, in his en- 
thusiasm and heated imagination seeing politi- 
cal wrongs inflicted on his race, tries to re- 
dress them by cruelty and additional wrong. 
Peace and industry with their unnumbered 
charms attend the one; spoliation, vengeance 
and the agonizing cries of thousands wait upon 
the other. The one appeals to the highest, the 
other to the lowest instincts of our nature. 
The one is the honor of his age and country, 
while the title that the other > to bear is not 
yet earned. We may say, however, that be- 
lieving, as we do, in the ultimate triumph of 
good over evil, and in the power of our insti- 
tutions to weld into one homogeneous whole 
the discordant elements that make up our 
population, we do not doubt that the mis- 
directed energy, and the enthusiastic perversity 
of a large portion of our Irish citizens will in 
time be toned down by our sober, practical, 
Saxon common sense, and if Stephens were to 
fall a victim—not the first—to the contagion 
of these qualities, we should, tor his sake, 
rejoice. 

Such considerations as these cannot apply 
to the last character on our list, for we have 
no expectation that the lowest type of the 
Latin race can ever harmonize with ours; 
and it is of this Latin race that Santa Anna 
is the type. We have no desire to reproach 
him with the inconsistencies of his past career. 
Perhaps they are inseparable trom the atmo- 
sphere of revolutions in which he has lived, 
In a country which has veered in the last forty 
years through all the points of the political 
compass, from absolutism to republicanism, 
words may have lost their significance. What 
we call honor may be there deemed cowardice. 
What we esteem as truth may there be re- 
garded as imbecility, and what we despise as 
falsehood and dishonesty may be considered 
there as cardinal virtues. At least the experi- 
ence of all who have had dealings with Mexi- 
can Officials shows that they endeavor in these 
respects to emulate the vices of old Spain. The 
illustrious Mexican whose name we have asso- 
ciated with those of two very different men 
would consider it no compliment to have attri- 
buted to him the benevolence of the one, or 
the openness of the other. In his estimation 
they are probably fools, and we only follow the 
Chrietian charity of the first in not epitomiz- 
ing his character by the epithet which, as the 
counterpart of the old adage, naturally sug- 
gests itself. 


tues of the American rise pre-eminent. He 
has returned home full of honors, and his 





is not alone the diversity of the interests of the 
characters of the races with which each has 


constituency is the United States, whose name 


people by whom each is honored, or the varicd | is revered by thousands who, but for him, had 


remained ignorant, destitute and poor. The | 


Tried by the standard of success, the vir- | &* 


ly the political affairs of Mexico. Mr. Seward | identified his name, but wé ge6 in these men | other two are exiles, but without the dignity 
intended to have it so appear before the world. | the types of ideas which mark the age, and of misfortune. The one might have remained 
Now, if he had known anything of Spanish- which, according to their developments, will at home, and with his unquestionable talents 


have served the cause of his country by the 
means open to all men where a free press and 
free speech exist, as they do in Great Britain. 
The banishment of the other is consoled by 
the large fortune he carried away with him, 
and if he and his country are content with the 
bargain, we need express no concern. What 
the next turn of fortune’s wheel may do for 
these twin-conspirators it is impossible to fore. 
see ; but of one thing we may be assured, that 
neither of them can advance the honor, dignity, 
and true interests of the United States one 
iota compared with what the truly great man, 
whose name we have for once joined with 
theirs, has already done. Ra, 








The Atlantic Cable. 


Norse can be more abject than the results 
of the Atlantic Telegraph, outside of the 
quotations of the price of ‘‘ Five Twenties” in 
London and Frankfort. To learn that it is by 
no means certain that the reported extensive 
burials of the fine breech-loaders in country 
churchyards in Ireland has a good foundation, 
ot that an American war vessel has reached 
Lisbon, or that the Emperor may possibly go 
to a dinner that may possibly be given to Mr. 
Bigelow, is to belittle and degrade a medium 
grand in itself, and which ought to be con- 
secrated to corresponding purposes. Whatever 
goes under two thousand miles of ocean at five 
dollars a word, ought to be commensurate not. 
alone with the cost, but with the grandeur of 
the medium through which it is transmitted. 
Jove, who was a majestic god, albeit pagan, 
never hurled his bolts idly and without pur- 
pose. The Atlantic Cable should not speak 
unless it had something to say. The nervous 
system of Christendom should never be made 
to vibrate without a reason. And the men 
who control the electric wires that are soon to 
girdle the globe should be sure that they 
would be utilized intelligently. j 

A resumé of the President's Message wag 
lately sent to Europe, and if there were ever a 
more befogged set of personages in all history 
than the European publicists, on the receipt 
thereof, history has failed to record their ex~ 
periences. Now the cable should have sent 
the whole Message—which, as it was admir- 
ably short, was quite feasible—or its managers 
should have had its essence really extracted 
and faithfully forwarded ; or else European 
journalism ought to have justified the support 
it receives from the public by itself giving to 
that public, in extenso, a document which, 
however unimportant in itself, is yet part of 
the history of the times, contributed by a mam 
who, from his position, does much to make 
history. As the London Spectator truly ob- 
serves: “If journalism had not lost much of 
its energy, the five thousand dollars necessary 
to send two thousand words would have been 
paid at once, and recovered by sale withiu three 
hours.” ‘ 

There must be—and the sooner the better— 
an International Bureau of News, with seats 
in both continents, in charge of intelligent 
men, who shall give the public what it is im- 
portant to know, tersely generally, in epitome 
when possible, and in exlenso when important. 
The world is ready to pay for this, and the 
combined American and European press owe 
it to a generous public to supply it. Other- 
wise, the Atlantic Cable will be either a snare 
or a nuisance—or, possibly, both. 








Durrxe@ the recent workingmen’s demonstration 
in London, the “troughs” took possession of com- 
manding points on the line of march, and plun- 
dered the participants in the procession without 
let or hinderance—more especially those who were 
in carriages. In numerous instances these were 
actually dragged out of the carriages and deliber_ 
ately robbed. Imagine a gang of ruffians station. 
ing themselves in Union Square and then inter- 
cepting an American procession! Things of this 
sort are only possible in London. 





Tux rise of wages so observable in this country 
and England, has, it appears, extended to France. 
M. Casimir Perier reports to the General Council 
of the department of the Aube that unskilled 
labor has risen to 75 cents a day, and that skilled 
laborers earn from $1.50 to $2 a day, where 
they earned 50 cents. He holds that the princi- 
pal cause of tho rise is the drift of a popula- 
tion now stationary toward the large towns; but 
the same rise is observed in Italy and India, and 
promises, we imagine, to be universal. It is the 
result, in part, of accidental causes, such as the 
one ‘selected by M. Perier, but is much more 
easily connected with the rise in prices consequent 
on the over-production of the precious metals, 





Tux following proclamation of the so-called 
Emperor of Mexico, is commented on in another 
column : 

“Onrzapa, Duc. 1.—** Mexroans : Circumstances of 
t magnitude relating to the welfare of our country, 
and which increase in strengtn by our domestic diffi- 
culties, have produced in our mind the conviction that 
we ht to reconsider the power confided tous. Our 
Council of Ministers by us convened, has given as their 
opinion that the welfare of Mexico still r- quires our 

resence at the head of affairs, and we have considered 
t our duty to concede to their request, announc'ng at 
the same time our intention to convoke a National 
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on the most ample and liberal basis, where all 
itical parties can participate; and this Congress shall 
ecide whether the Empire shall coniinue in future, and, 
in case of assent, shall aesiat in framing the funde- 
mental] laws to consolidate the public institutions of the 
country. To obtain this resul’, our Councilors are at 
present engaged in devising the n means, and 
at the same time arrange watters in ouch &@ manner 
Sat os parties may assist in an arrengement on that 
bas 
“In the meantime, Mex'‘cans, counting upon you all, 
without excluding any political class, we si\a!l continue 
‘he work of regeneration, with cour.ge and constancy, 
having been placed sm charge of your countrymen. 
“ Maxmaruian,” 


& certain appearance of truth to facts with which Mr- 
Walker has stamped them. Much better than these are 
‘wo sporting pictures by Mictieniuya, in which there is 
character of «pression combined with no smail power 
th producing effects of atmosph.re and truthful features 
of wood] nd paysage. The street scenes of Noel, in the 
same collection, are worthy of more than a passing 
glance. They are drawn and painted with great force, 
the architectural masses, as well as the figures, eviucing 
much careful study and true feeling. 
8. J. Guy is now at work, in his stndie in the Tenth 
Street Building, upon several sinall genre subjects hich 
romise well, One of these, which is nearly finished, 














TOWN COSSIP, 
Tre great interest of the past week has of | 


course been the Christmas festivities. The day was so | © : 


unusually mild that the traditional jollities about the | 
roaring fire, the blazing yule log, and the atm shelter | 


contrasting with the wintry blast olitside, were almost | A 


tmpossible this year, Most, however, of these associa- | 
tions with the day are simply transportations from the | 
mother couuntry, and have hardly the healthy strength | 
of our own indigenous customs. The mistletoe and the 
holly mean nothing to Americans, since neither of them 
gows naturally here. The yule log can hardly be em» 
peoied to form a portion of the childish memories ot | 
one whose life has been passed in rooms heated with 
stoves, or even with open coal fires. 

But the genera) good feeling, the charity for each 
other’s failings, and the increase of dom+stic harmony 
which the celebration of the day cannot but foster, is | 
an improvement upon the coarse and boisterous festivi- 
ties of the olden time, | 

Our issue of this week wi!] be found to contain a | 
reflex of the season, and may, we trust, be as influential 
as it has already been in prompting those to whom | 
fortane has been bountiful to share their plenty with | 
those for whom fortune has been blind. Lamb, in one | 
of his studies upon the poor of London, speaks of the 
children of the poorest poor, whose playthings are | 
oyster-shells, mud, bits of wood or stones, for they are | 
to poor io have any toys. Hundreds of such little un- | 
fortunates have been made happy this Christmas in 
this city, and there can be no better charity. 

The advent of Christmas week leads also alWays to 
the celebration of the New England Societies, and the 
reiteration of the thousand times fe eated glorifi- 
cation of the Mayflower hero-s, Of course this 
year, a8 every year, numerctis persons were promi- 
nent who have no more connection with the Pil- 
eS have with the Apostles, but who are 

ankees in spirit if not by birth. With ail that hes been 
said and written about the Pilgrims, they are not yet 
entirely understood, nor their just claims to reverence 
tnsisted on. Among all the early settlers of this country, 
they were the only associated band who paid their own 
way. Nor does the Yankee element of New England, 
using the word in its offensive sense, come from them. 
They were rel gious entausissts, but they never intrud- 
ed either themselves or their opinions upon others. 
They came here for seclusion, and felt they had a right 
to maintain it; and though they attempted to make 
their government religious, still they laid the founda- 
tions of republicanism on this continent. 


Amusements in the City. 


A notable, but by no means pleasant feature in city 
amusements for the week ending Wednesday, January 
2d, 1867, has been the close of Italian Opera at the 
Winter Garden, a'ter a season scarcely so brilliart as 
the attractions deservec. At the matinee o* Saturday, 
December 22d, “Faust” was very admirably given, 
the cast as usual, with the Myphistopheles of Signor 
Antonucci, who sings the réle weil, but looks the char- 
aoter . On Monday, the 24th, “Crispino” had its 
last repetition, On Weduesday “Un Ballo in Maschera” 
was given, with the delut of a Miss McCulloch as 
Ameha, affording much promise, and a charming ap- 
pearance of Miss Hauck as Oscar. The season con- 
cluded with a brilliant ‘‘ Barber of Seville” on Friday 
evening, the cast as before. The Winter Garden season 
demonstrates, we apprehend, tbat nowhere else than at 
the Academy, with its opportunities for fashionable dis- 
play, can Italian Opera be given with ful! and continued 
success. Mr. Booth has continued his brilliant career 
at the Winter Garden on the alternate nights, besides 
giving matin-es for various benevolences, including 
one on Monday for the Masons, and one on Thursday 
= the opera) for Manager J. W. Lingard, ot the 

urped New Bowery. The most noticeable of Mr. 
Booth’s late renderings have been his admirable Petru- 
chio and Ruy Bias, spiendicly supported in both char- 
acters by the Katharine and Queen of Madame Methua- 
Scheller. Mr. Booth, who all the while draws well, of 
couree continues his round of performances, * * * | 
Mr. Watts Phillips’ London success, the “ Huguenot | 
Captaiv,” a dr.ma, was produced at the Olympic on | 
Christmas evening, superseding the ‘“‘ Master of Ravens- 
wood.” Many of the situations are very effective, and | 
its opportunities for personal and scenic display are 
deniable. The leading characters have been René de 
ardillon, by Mr. Charles Barron (exce!lent}, Locust, by 
Mr. Stoddart (inimitable), Juanita, by Miss Kate Newton 
(very bandsome), the Duchess, by Miss Harris (fair to 
middling), and Gabrielle, by Miss Carson (vad). Mana- 
er Grover has piaced this piece ov the stage with much 
berality and taste, and it should enjoy a lengthened 
ruu. * * * At Niblo’s the “ Black Crook” has 
its hundredth right, and received the co.npliment of a 
new dreses—what little was needed, * * * “ Condrillon ” 
remains the feature at the New York theatre, and 
proves, when examined, a somewhat stupid but sho 
undress version of “Cinderella.” * * * At the B 
way Mr, Jolin E. Owens has appeared successfully as 
folon Shingle and the Live Indian, but bas now changed 
to Josh Buiterby, in Tom Taylor’s “ Victims,” and to 
the leading part in a new local burietta, called 
“Chloroform; or New Yorkin 1967. * * © At Wal- 
lack’s the charming new comedy, “Ours,” remains 
the feature and fdeserves to do so for an indefinite 
period. * * * Madsme Ristori was briliantly re- 
ceived at the Theatre Frangais on Wednesday evening 
the 26th, as Elizab: th, and bas sin:e appeared to excel- 
lent houses as Deborah, Medea, and Mary Stuart. Her 
resent round closes with the current week. * * * At 

e Museum the double attraction of Museum and 
Menagerie has continued; and the animal performanves 
in the arena have been balanced by the appropriate 
conricalities in the I+cture-room — “ Major Jones's 
Christmas Present’ and ‘‘ Away with Melancholy.” A 
* Leopard Child,” by the way, is attracting consider- 
abie attention here. * * * A very strange and notable 
performance, more odd than complete, took place at 
the Winter Garden on Saturday evening the h, in 
“ Othello,” with the Ingo of Mr. Booth (English), the 
Othello of Mr. Boguemil Dawison (German), the e- 
mona of Madame Methua Sch: lier (Anglo-German), and 
the Cassio of Mr. Gotthold (Anglo-German-English). 
Of course any other criticism would be hyper-criticism. 
* * * Mr. Jerome Hopkins gave his third concert for 
the Orpheon Fund at Steinway Hall on Thursday even- 
ing the 27th; the grand oratorio of the “‘ Messiah ” was 

iven at the same place on Chrisimas evening; and 
{iadame Johannsen, Herr Mabelmann, Mr. Pattison 
and other artistes gave a gravd concert there on Satur- 
day evening the 29th. * * * No special new features 
have been presenied at the New York Circus, * * * 
Mr. Booth closed his Brooklyn performances with 
“ Hawlet” on Friday evening the 28th. 





ART COSSIP. 


Tux Cadart collection of pictures in the 
Derby Galleries, to which we have already referred, is 
rich in spurung pictures. There are no less than six- 
teen of this class by J. A. Walker, who does not appear 
to be a member of the French Etching Club, however, 
by which association the pictures in this exhibition, 
generally, have been painted. None of these hunting- 





| queathed to the public, frequently ovcur for sale. 


8 4 composition of a pretty, rustic little girl milking a 
tow. We were lately shown, by tl same artist, » charm- 
ing idea alrewly sketched ty him on a smell scale, tor 
elaboration into a picture of larger size. 1t represents 


ckens, one of which, become familiar to a disagree- 
able extent, has hopped on to the child’s lap, causing 
her to assume a posiure of defense, This littie sketch 
is full of sweet culor. 

On a late visit paid by us to the new Somerville G.l- 
ery on Fiith Avenue, we looked in upon some of the 


artists who have located themselves upon the upper | 


oor of the building. Granville Perkins 1s working as- 
siduously upon two composit’‘ons of Scuth American 
svenery, both of them promising well for strong con- 
trasts and atmospheric effects, We also saw in bis 
studio a dashing little seapiece, a Staten Island 
m the distance, and, nearer, a Close-reefed boat lifted 
upon 4 tossing wave—a picture not yet finished. Bat- 
man, who has his studio next door, is putting the last 
touches to a large and cleverly .paiuted landscxpe of 
Ovevon scenery, showing the far-famed peak of Mount 
Hood iu the distance. In the same building Jas. Hope 
is at work uvon pictures of rock and river, and tangled 
woods—com positions or studics from the varied scenery 
of Vermont. 

Wh: tiredge has on his easel a picture of the craggy, 
bold scenery of the Rhine—a very striking composi- 
tion, both as regards drawing and force. 

La‘e European papers announce the death of Gavarni, 
an artis: whose name has for many years been @ house- 
hold word wherever il ustrat d literature has found a 
foothold. His real name was Sulpice Paul Chevalier, 
and his age, at the time of his death, was sixty-five 
years. Gavarni was originally a designer of “ fashion- 
p'ates;” nor was he tbe only French artist of note who 
made his debut in that somewhat humble branch of 
design. Among others we can name Compte Calix as 
one who has f:equent:y devoted his pencil, and that 
within a few years pust, to the “‘getting-up” of cos- 
tumes for the belies and beaux of the gayest metropolis 
in Europe. It was in the Charivari that Gavarni 
achieved his first success as a delineator in the humor- 
ous vein of life and character in Paris, Hus ferie ap- 
peared to lie in the characterization of the lower strata 
of socie‘y, rather than the upper: and so it was that bis 
dames des halies and his chiffonniers had always more of 
nature about them than his “* swells,” whether mascu- 
line or femini:e. While in London, some eighteen 
ye.rs ago, Gavarni coutribr.ted a few sketches to Punch 
and some of the other illustrated wecklies. There, also, 
he published a set of sketches, in slightly colored litho- 
graph, of English character. In these, however, he 
was not successiul. His English “exquisite” was 
always exquisitely Frenchy, and his British clodpole, 
Londo sireet boy, and such like, took their color too 
freely from the hand that had been so long used to 
jotting down the more picturesque bipeds offered to the 
pencil in French highways and by-ways. 








Christmas at the Howard Home for the 
Friendless. 


Ont of the most interesting Christmas scenes 
has been represented by our Artist in this illustration. 
The Home for the Little Wanderers cannot be too highly 
commended. Its superintendent, Mr. Van Meter, has 
recently returned from England, where he found great 
interest was taken in the Mission by the Queen and 
many leading members of the aristocracy, who gave 
such tangible evidence of their sympathy as delighted 
Mr. Van Meter’s charitable heart, and, under his super- 
vision, will be used to improve the condition of many 
more friendless little wanderers. It is a subject of 
sincere congratulation to ourselves that the illustrations 
we puvlished some time ago of the Howard Mission 
had considerable influence in producing this result. 
Mr. Van Meter found the sheet of illustrations we pub- 
lished in last April framed and hung up in Windsor 
Castle and also iv Buckingham Palace, the town and 
country residences of the Queen, as well as in many 
houses of the aristocracy. In fact, he found that Frank 
Lesiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWsPareR had prepared the 
way for him, and made known the admurably charitable 
character of the Howaid Mission. Nor bas the effect 
of our illustr.tious been confined to the other side of 
the ocean; they have called the attention of many of 
our charitable wealthy men of this city to this charity, 
and produced a golden harvest for it. But as the help 
of this kind can not be too abundant, we trust that 
our readers will remember, at this Christmas season, 
that they cannot do better than aid this judicions 
attempt to reclaim tbe vagrant children of the city trom 
the poverty, and consequent vicious surroundings of 
their position. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


—— Now that the Bowery Theatre is burned down: 
we find that it was always considered so unsafe, that it 
could not be insured. This fact will make the public 
more auxious concerning the actual facts with the 
Academy of Music, which also been reported as in 
the same condition. 


— Public institutions devoted to art and science 
are largely on the increase. The new Art School at 
New Haven, Conn., bas been competed. The Cornell 
School at Ithaca, N. Y., is progressing rapidly. The 
Honorable A. D. White has been selected for its Presi- 
dent. The appointment could not have been better. 
Mr. White’s career as a professor at Aun Harbor, and 
his discourse last summer before the Phi B-ta Kappa 
at Yale, show that he comprehends the requirements 
and possibilities of an institution of this kind. Besides 
these, the Corcoran Temple of A t in Washincton will 
probably be compleied soon. The orixinal “Greek 
Slave,” by Powers, will be one of the treasures of this 
last. A new Libraryand Museum is to be erected in 
Springfield, Mats. 

—— In the City Library of Philadelphia a manuscript 
volume hae bees found which consists of dispatches 
sent from the /"rivy Council of James L. to the Lord 

ty of Irela-d. The volume was brought to this 
country 7° retugee Lord Chanceilor in tne time of 
William +» who fled suddenly to this country. It is 
stated that the volume is going to be returned. The 
uestion of ownership in such cases is as yet quite un- 
Gecided. The rule prevails in France that all volumes 
belonging to public collections shail in all cases be re- 
turned when found, regardless of bow they came into 
the hands of the last possessor. In England no such 
rule prevails, and books that belong to public institu- 
tions or to private collections, which Lave been be- 
ln 
tuis country the subject bas »s yet hardly attracted any 
attention; but, with the constanily meveas ng taste for 
coll-ctions of all kinda, it will soon assume au im- 

— The proprietors of three of the principal hotels 
in Boston have been fined for violating the Liquor laws, 
They have not the same way of managing their law 
business of this kind thal we bave here. It would also 
seem from Dr. Dalton’s report of the way of cleaning 
their streets, that Boston is not as well advanced as we 
are here in the intricate art of bow not to do it. They 
are also sgitating in that goodly city the idea of making 
their own gas, and thus getting it c.eaper and better. 
But then what can we expect? Boston is always fanat- 


scenes have anything further to recommend them than | ical. 


a girl who has been feeding a couple of saucy | 


| . —— There is a Co-operative Trades-Union tn Troy; 
Bae which nas been in operation since 1864, and now 

a variety store; a -room, and a foundry, this 
last valued at $80,000, aha ail paid for 


——A man named , firing at sotre pigeons af 
Poughkeepsie, on ihe oa or Dec mber, uct twe ot his 
companions, one of whom was k. led on the spot. 


—— The trial of Dr. Watson, of Richmond, for killing 
3 Rogro, has been postponed. 


—— A very remarkab’e event has oceurred in New 
Jorsey. A member of the Legisliture has been con- 
victed of taking a bribe, and has b-en sentenced tos 
year’s imprisofimert in Trenton, and declared to be in- 
capable of holding atiy office in the future. 


—— Itis stated that the new of * Cinderella,” 
now performing at the New York Theatre has a ballet 
than the 


in it which shows more of the “‘ naked truth’ 
* Black Crook.” 


—— The baggace cars of thé Chi 
thrown from the track in Indiana, and 
the American express messenger, was kill 


—— The trustees of the New York State Inebriate 
Asylam held a meeting at the Asylum on the 19th 
| December. The was gratifying. That 
| eminent physician, Dr. Willard Parker, presided. 
Hackett has, in his charge to the Grand 
| special attention to the insecurity of public 
| — According to a re justissued by a solect com- 
| mittee of the Canadian House of Assembly thé copper- 
bearing series on the north shore of Lake Huron 6% 
| tends over a surface of 2,000 square miles, and nearly 
the same extent of country on Lake Superior is endowed 


| in the same manner, Iron is also found in consider- 
able quantities, 


express was 
bh Thomas, 


Jury, called 

buildings. 
— A fire broke out in Philadelphia on the 19th of 

December, which destroyed several —-A warehouses 


—— The Secretary of the Treasury, at Washington, 
has announced to the female clerks nis intention of 
retaining their services. 


Foretgn. 


— Lord Stafford, who recently entertained the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at Costessey Hall, near 
nage amen, hs addressed Se Stents sae to 
the editor of a local newspaper: “ A r. port Z 
prevalent crediting me with a legacy ot £90,000, 1 will 
thank you to have the kindness to contradict it No 
such good luck has befalen me, and I am afraid if I 
} assively suffer the rumor to grow and be rated, 
I may be expected ‘to behave very much like a gentle- 
man ’—that is, to pay three times its value for any 
article I may feel inclined to purchase.” 


—— The Faculty of Paris have just conterred the de« 
gree of ‘ Bacheliére-rs-Sciences”’ on a young lady, 
Madamoiselle Marie Brassetti. In France there are 
several female Bachelors of Letters, but the present is 
only the second lady who bas succeeded in passing an 
examina‘ion in sciences before the faculty, The first 
obtained her diploma about two years ago. 


—— The Paris correspondent of the London Da 
News says: “‘ Lord Lytton, his brother, Sir Henry - 
wer; Mr. Pollard-Urquhart, M. P.; M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
and M. Prevost-Paradol, were at Mrs. Bigelow’s recep- 
tion last evening. The new peer was almost mobbed by 
= ladies anxious to be introduced to the author 
of ‘ ham.’ ” 


—— The production of postage-stam: which in 
France only amounted in 1849 to 19,000,000, increased 
in 1865 to 414,000,000, and will reach 450,000,000 this 
year. England prints 800,000,000 annually. 


—— One very important claas in the Paris Exhibition 
series will be that which is to illustrate ‘“‘the improve- 
| ment of the physical and moral condition of the popu- 

lation.” This class will comprehend seven subdivisions, 
an enumeration of which will give an idea of ita nature 
and scope: ‘ Materials and methods of infznt education; 
books and materials for adult education ; furniture, 
clothing and food, combining utility with cheapness; 
popular costumes of various countries; specimens of 
cheap, convenient and healthy hb ; producti of 
all kinds manufactured by working men having their 
own shop and assisted only by their own family or one 
apprentice, together with the tools and methods em- 
ployed by thcse little masters,” It is easy tc foresce 
that this will not be by any means the least interesting 
part of the Exhibition. Besides a!l this, the Imperia! 
Commission have announced that they offer ten prizes 
of $2,000 each “in favor of the persons, establishments 
or locajities which, by a special organization or special 
institutions, have developed a spirit of harmony amongst 
all those aye in the same work, and have pro- 
vided for the material, moral and intellectual well-being 
of the workmen.” In other words, any tradesman or 
manufacturer who has etriven to do the best for his 
‘hands’ as well as for himself, may become a com- 
petitor for one of these prizes. And, in order to reward 
any ‘‘ person or establishment distinguished under this 
head by a very exceptional superiority,” there is to be 
one grand prize of $20,000. 


—— The British Museum has bought the collection 
of archsol 1 curiosities belonging to the late Duke 
de Blacas, This collection has long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being one of the richest in Eu . The pur- 
chase embraces also 179 folio copper-p engraved 
under the direction of the duke, from a s:lection of the 
finest objects in the British Museum. 
these plates was prepared by Mr. De Witte, whose own 
collection, the most complete and —— of ite kind, 
has lately be-n given by him to the Museum. It is 
ho that the Museum will now continue the projected 
publication of the collection, in illustration of which 
the duke had the copper-plates engraved. 


—— M. Lamartine has made another appeal to the 
public to buy his “* Memoirs.” It is sed tosee a man of 
Lamartine’s standing degenerating in thie way. He has 
met with misfortune, but it seems hardly dignified for 
a man, even if he is an «author, to rnd his private 
woes so entirely to the public, partic y when they 
are the result of his own mismanagement. Lamuartine 
was rich. In his early life he visited the Holy Land in 
his own steam-yacht, and lived at the rate of a million- 
aire. Now even his admirers must be tired of his con- 
stant appeals. They have bought his works, have 
bought tickets in his lotteries, and now are wanted to 
buy his “‘ Memoirs,” It is interesting to notice with how 
much more bonhomie Dumas the elder makes the pub- 
lic his confidant when in the same condition. Lamar- 
tine speaks like a ruined sentimentalist, Dumas like a 
rollicking good fellow; Lamartine whines, but Dumas 
laughs at his misfortunes, 


— Mr. Stephen Austin’s remainders of his 
tions of Oriental Literature is advertised in the lish 
papers for sale at auction. Mr. Austin has tor a long 
time been the Mecenas of Oriental Literature. Among 
the lots offered will be 200 copies of the translation by 

harming 





blica- 


Monier Williams of “ Sakcontaia,” the most c’ 

Hindoo poem, which is iDustrated with srabesques in 
the Persian stgle, printed in color, and is one of the 
finest typo,raphical suecesses ever from the 
English press. 

——A letter from Seville in the Paris Temps gives an 
extraordinary account of a decree which the governor 
of that city is endeavoring to carry out, by which heavy 
fines are levied on al) who say anythiny irreverent of the 
Virgin, or of sacred things, or of Catholic dogmas. Aoc- 
cording to the writer, English visitors are especially an- 
noyed by this legisiation. Some of the expressions 
which are prohibited are those, it is hinted, with which 
Englishmen are provorbially liberal. One day an = 
lisoman pesses the hos: and omits to kneel—hbe is 
He passes a church or # cross and on his hat—a 
fine. Already, it is stated, one ishman retused 
obedience and, calling his fists to his aid, freed himself 





for the fine in 


ART, LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Mr. Groxoz Pzanopy has given to Harvard! 
Oollege the sum of $150,090 “for the foundstion and 
Maintenance of a Musetwm an. Pro‘essorship of Amert. 
gat Archeology and E'‘hoolosy.” Of this sum $45,000 
at. to be iiveected as a fund, tue income to Le applicd 
to the éAiection of afitiquitics relating to the carly recea 
of the Americ@> continemt. The income of a Lke sum 
is set apart for the sty ort oy a Prof ssor of American 
Archwolovy and Et :nolozy in the University; end the 
remaining sum of $69,000 is to be “invested and 20 
cumulated ag a builJing tund until it sol! amount to 
at east $100,900, when it may be employed in the ereo- 
tion of a suitable fire-proof museum Omilling, upon 
land to be given for that purpose, free of cast or rental, 
by the President and Fellows of Ha vard CWlege, the 
building, when completed, to become the property of 
the college, for the uses of this trust, and none other.” 





Some light on the nature and substance of 
comets, so long a profound mystery, begins to appear. 
An English astronomer recently read before the Roya? 
Society an account of a spectrum analysis of the light 
of the comet discovered some time since by Mr. Tuttle, 
at Washington. The comet was an oval mass, having & 
small stellar nucleus, He states, as the result of his 
investigation, that this comet was self-lum nons, and 
that, in common with some of the nebule, its substance 
was in the condition of ignited gas, The comet, on the 
contrary, cannot be supposed to consist of incandescent 
solid matter; it shines by reflected light in tne same 
way as clouds do under sunlight or moonlight. He is of 
opinion that cometary matter consists chiefly of nitrogen 
or of more elementary substances existing in nifrggen: 





Onx of the interesting features of the Paris 
Exhibition will be the collection of periodical literature 
now in course of formation in England. Newspapers, 
magazinesand pamphlets cf all kinde are to be classified 
apd exhibited; the issues of the gear 1866 only to be 
includé& A similar collection from the Unived States 
would be useful, if for no other purpose than that of 
comparison and suggestion. There is gred‘er room for 
the improvement of periotical literature here nan ip 
England, 


Amone the articles discovered in the remains 
of the old lake dwellings in Switzerland are a variety of 
personal ornaments worn by the women, They consist 
of simple perforated stones, of pendants of serpentine 
and petrifactions, such as ammonites, limbs of ecrinites, 
corals of stag-horn and parti-colored stones, agate and 
glassy flux; necklaces of boars’ and bears’ teeth, and 
back-combs of yew wood. One of the most remarkable 
objéots found was a bair-pin with a large knob, several 
of whiclt were stuck round the head so as to forms 
sort of crown. Some of the ornaments probably served 
as amulets also, 





— 

“Ecce Homo” has reached its twelfth thou- 
gand in England, and the deman/ still continues. The 
author’s name is Prof. Seeley, hig likeness has been 
published and he is prob.bly satisited, for it is an- 
nounced that bis publishers have alrecdy paid him 
thirty thousand dollars. 





Proresson UncEs has been examining cer 
tain bricks from the Egyptian Pyramid of Deshour 
(3,400 B.C), The bricks, which must have been made 
of the Nile mud or slime of the period, have been 
found to contain many vegetable and anima) remaina, 
By this discovery Professor Unger makes us acquainted 
with the wild and cultivated plants which were growing 
in the pyramid-building daye; with fresh-water shells, 
fishes, remains of insects, and so forth, and swarms of 
organic bodies, which for the most part are represented 
without alteration in Egypt at the present time. 





A ntouty interesting paper upon the geology 
of Mount Sinai was lately read before the Geological So- 
ciety of London, by the Rev. W. Holland. Mr. Holland 
descrives the physical features of the peninsula as 
being in the north an extensive plateau of Cyptaccous 
limestone, bounded on the south and underruf? by s 
mountain-range compound of schists, porphyries, & 
syenite. Near Jabel Serbal is a mountain of Num. 
mulitic limestone; and a limestone apparently of more 
recent date occurs near Tor and Ras Mohammed, The 
author further stated that in some parts of the 
penineula the syenite mountains are capped by & com 
siderable thickness of horizonial beds of sandstone, 
which are unaltered at their contact with the syenite, 
This sandstone formed the great mining district of the 
Egyptians in Sinai, and is now worked for urqucises, 
which appear to occur more or less in veins. Raised 
beaches were discovered by the author on the w stern 
side of the peninsula, at elevations of from twepty to 
thirty feet. 





A cvurrovs, and it seems to us very im- 
probable, theory of the origin of diamonds was put 
forward by M. Chancourtois in an essay published in 
the French Comptes Rendus for June. The author 
tries to show in this that diamonds have been produced 
by an incomplete oxydation of the carvides of hydrog«n, 
in pretty much the same fashien as the sulphur of the 
Solfatara, described by Professor Ansted, reeults from 
an incomplete oxydation of sulphureted hydrogen, ale 
ot whose bydrogen is converted inw water, while only 
a part of the sulphur is changed into su|phurous acid, 
Ii is by a similar provess that petroleum has given rise 
to bitumen, and this again to graphite. “It then,’» 
says the author, “a mixture of hydrocarbon gases and 
vapor of water be submitted to slow oxydation, 
diamonds may possibly be obtained.” It is even 
possible, he observes, that the tubes which convey 
common ooal gas along the streets of Paris may con 
tain such artificial diamonds in abundance. 





Tae Moon Committee of the British Associ-« 
ation have issued a circular, calling attention to the fact 
that Herr Schmidt, of Athens, has observed, during 
the last two montis, that lunar crater, “ Lenné”’ on 
the Mare Serensiatis (11 degrees 32 minutes 28 seconds 
Weat longitude, and 27 degrees 47 minutes 15 seconds 
North latitude), has been obscured, The importance of 
this observation comes out in its full force when we 
recollect that Schriter, in 1788 (November 5), recorded 
a dark spot in the place of “Linné,” larger than the 
crater. Is it possible that in (his observation we have 
ap evidence of present activity? : 





Wz read in some of the Parisian papers that 
& project is on foot for building, hard by the Arc ce. 
Triomphé, a cathedral, on a scale no less than those of! 
the Middle Ages. Which of us, or of our children, wilk 
live to see it finished; or who would care to see the 





Middle Ages projected into this century? , 
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VISIT OF QUEEN VICTORIA TO WOLVERHAMPTON—THE PROCESSION ESCORTING HER MAJESTY UP 
SNOW HILL. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN | Hyde Park corner, the centre of fashionable London. 
Upon the arch which is shown partially in the picture, 

ILLUSTRATED PRESS. stands the bronze statue of the Duke of Wel'ington, and 

THE English illustrated press is occupied | just opposite it is Apsley House, the residence given to 
almost entirely this week with the demonstration in ' the duke by the nation. Down across Green Park is 
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THE GREAT REFORM DEMONSTRATION IN LONDON—THE PROCESSION IN PICCADILLY PASSING THE 
GREEN PARK. 
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VISIT OF QUEEN VICTORIA TO WOLVERHAMPTON—TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF COAL AT THE RALCLWAY 
STATION. 





unfortunately rainy the whole day, but yet the entire 
route of the march was crowded with spectators, and | hean spirit must be eventually successful in England. 

the demonstration was quite successful. Englishmen From the ceremonies of inauguration of the statue 
are by necessity accustomed now to a drizzly fog, and we have four pictures. First, the passage of the pro- 
do not mind it as we would. At the meeting held, cession, soon after leaving the railroad station, under a 


portion of the people.’’ With such friends the repub- 

















QUEEN VICTORIA AT THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT AT WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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THE KING OF ITALY AT THE PITTI PALACE, FLORENCE, WELCOMED ON HIS RETURN FROM 


VENICE. 


favor of Reform by the Trades’ Unions, and the un- | 


vailing of the commemorative statue of Prince Albert 
at Wolverhampton. 
these subjects represents the procession as it passes 





| town residence of the Queen. The police of London 
Our illustration of the first of | 


Buckingham Palace, with its spacious grounds, the 


report that the procession numbered 23,000. Over 
fifty trades were represented init. The weather was 








FESTIVAL IN THE ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE AT VERONA, IN HONOR OF THE KING OF ITALY 


after the procession, votes of thanks were passed to 
Gladstone, Bright, J. 8. Mill, and other liberal members 
of Parliament, “especially to Mr. Bright for his con- 
stant and energetic advocacy of the unrepresented 
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, triumphal arch of coal. There was a singular appro- 


priateness in the use of this material, since Wolver- 


| hampton is one of the important manufacturing towns 
| ot England, and owes its success to the neighboring 
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coal-mines. The coal used for this arch was taken from 
the Round Oak Works, belonging to the Earl of Dudley, 
and was a portion of the ten-yard seam for which Stafford- 
shire is so famous. Next we have the procession as it 
passes up the main street of Wolverhampton. Then the 
ceremony of knighting Sir J. Morris, the Mayor of Wol- 
verhampton, which took place just before the unvailing 
of the statue; and, lastly, the Queen expressing to the 
artist, Mr. Thorneycroft, her satisfaction at the result 
of hislabors. Mr. Thorneycroft has been commissioned 
by the Queen to make a series of equestrian statues of 
Prince Albert, and this one of the series, at the Queen’s 
request, represents the prince in a military dress. The 
pedestal is of granite, with the legend, “ Prince Con- 
sort,’’ upon one side; upon the other, “‘ Born 1819, died 
1861;”’ and in front simply “ Albert.’’ 

We also give a representation of the festival held in 
honor of the King of Italy and in celebration of the tri- 
umph of Italian freedom, which took place on the 19th 
of November in the old Roman amphitheatre at Verona. 
This building is in the centre of the city, and, though 
somewhat dilapidated, is the best preserved of such 
structures. It has 70 arches, being 8 less than those in 
the Coliseum, and measures outside 1,280 feet. The 
arena is 130 eet wide, with a circumference of 554 feet. 
In this building 70,000 to 80,000 of the newly-enfran- 
chised citizens of the new Kingdom of Italy met to wel- 
come their king. There was a concert and then a lot- 
tery. The tickets to the Italian lotteries are generally 
very cheap; on this occasion they were distributed 
gratis, under the direction of the Verona municipality. 
As can be seen in the illustration, the numbers are 
drawn from the wheel and then displayed to the people 
upon large placards. 

Another of our illustrations represents the King of 
Italy received at the Piiti Palace in Florence, after his 
return from Venice. 

The llth of October, 1866, will remain a famous day 
in the annals of the City of Suez, and for the whole of 
Egypt. Upon that day one of the grandest works was 
inaugurated which Egypt has seen since the days of 
the Pharaohs. This was the basin for the canal, the 
work upon which has been actively in progress for the 
last three years. The basin has on its right the sands 
of the Desert, on its left the coast of Asia, and behind 
it the City of Suez. Cherif-Pasha, in the place of His 
Highness Ismaii-Pasha, presided at the ceremonies of 
inauguration, aided by the Consuls of Italy, France and 
England, the contractor for the basin, M. Dussaud, and 
the members of the city government. 








SAMUEL BULKLEY RUCGCLES, 


Waoss public life and services have been so 
argely devoted to the City and State of New York, is a 
New Englander, by birth and descent. He was born at 
New Milford, in Litchfield County, Connecticut, on the 
llth of April, 1800. 

The family of Mr. Ruggles is of English origin. 
His paternal ancestor emigrated from Rugeley, in Staf- 
fordshire, to Roxbury, in Massachusetts, about the 
year 1640. Some of his descendants settled in Connec- 
ticut, among whom was the grandfather of Mr. Ruggles, 
who served in the army of the Revolution. His father, 
Philo Ruggles, born in 1765, was also in the army for a 
few months before the close of the war, but following 
the legal profession, was admitted, in 1793, to the 
Bar of Connecticut, where he practiced with distinction 
until 1804. 
ot the present sketch, then in early childhood, 
Poughkeepsie, 
practising in the highest courts, in which he maintained 
an elevated and honorable rank, until his death in 1829. 

In November, 1811, the son, in his twelfth year, en- 
tered the Sophomore 


father had been educated. He 





He then removed with his son, the subject | 
to 
in the State of New York, principally | 


Class at Yale College, where his | 
there pursued with | 


avidity the study of physical science, under the eminent | 


Professors Day and Silliman, and received his Bachelor’s 
degree in September, 1814, in his fifteenth year. 

On leaving college he pursued the study of law at 
Poughkeepsie under his father’s direction for nearly 
seven years, and was admitted to the Bar in May, 1821. 
Removing to the city of New York, he there actively 
pursued his profession for ten years, mainly in the 
department of real estate. In 1831 having become 


possessed of a large body of land on and near the | 
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NEW YEAR’S BENEDICTION IN LOWER CANADA.—SEE PAGE 262. 


‘** Bowery Hill,”” he devoted several years to its proper 
management, during which time he leveled nearly forty 
acres of the city, laying out at his own expense the 
‘**Gramercy Park,”’ and also contributing largely to the 


opening and establishment of ‘‘ Union Square,”’ and to | 


some extent the laying out of ‘‘ Madison Square,” He 
built the first nineteen of the houses on Union Square, 
in one of which he has ever since resided. 

Mr. Ruggles has been from early manhood an advocate 
of the policy of De Witt Clinton, in support of whose ad- 
ministration he gave his first vote a few days after 
coming of age in 1821. 


evident that the highest interests of the city and, 
indeed, of the State ani Nation, required the construc- 
tion, without delay, of the direct line of railway, fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Ciinton in the ‘‘ State Road,’’ from the 
As a director of the 


city to the great chain of lakes. 


By the year 1832 it had become | 





Erie Railroad Company, incorporated in 1832, Mr. Rug- 
gles entered warmly into the project, to which he de- 
voted almost exclusively for several yeara his time and 
efforts, not only by numerous publications, but in 
frequent and extensive journeys through the interior. 
On the 3d of November, 1835, in conjunction with 
James Gore King, President of the Company, he com- 
menced the actual construction of the work by de- 
positing the first wheelbarrow load of earth in the 
embankment on the Delaware River at Deposit. 

In November, 1837, he was elected to represent the 
city of New York in the State Legislature, and was 
placed at the head of the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the Assembly, in which capacity he made the 
Report, so long the subject of party conflict, in which 
he recommended the borrowing by the State of forty 
millions of dollars to be expended in improving the 


SAMUEL BULKLEY RUGGLES,—-FROM A CRAYON SKETCH BY LAWRENCE, 



















canal system, which Mr. Clinton had so triumphantly 
called into being, and especially by enlarging the Erie 
Canal to three-fold its then capacity—pointing cut the 
vast dormant resources of the agricultural interior be- 
yond cur State limits, then nearly undeveloped, and 
affirming their sufficiency to justify the use of the 
public credit, to meet the necessary expenditure. The 
measure having been adopted by the Legislature by 
large majorities, he was appointed in 1839, in the first 
year of the State administration of Governor Seward, 
one of the Canal Commissioners, and in 1840 was chosen 
President of the Board. Like Mr. Clinton, the first in 
cumbent of that office, he served gratuitously. 

From 1839 to 1842 he actively carried forward the 
enlargement of the Canals, but his views of progress 
becoming distasteful to a school of politicians which 
had gained political ascendancy in the Legislature, they 
removed him from office, as they had previously re- 
moved Mr, Clinton in 1824. 

The services of Mr. Ruggles in the Assembly of 1838 
were not confined to the public works. He largely de- 
voted his efforts to the improvement of the defective and 
corrupting system of bank charters then existing, and 
personally drew the most important portions of the Free 
Banking Law allowing the voluntary association of in- 
dividuals and with any amount of capital—a measure 
urgently needed to counteract or neutralize the oversha- 
dowing power of the former Bank of the United States, 
then chartered as a State institution by Pennsylvania. In 
1839 he actively aided as one of the directors in estab- 
lishing the Bank of Commerce in New York, and espe- 
cially in preparing their articles of association. This 
General Banking Law of New York was soon copied by 
several other States, and served in tact in 1863 as the 
model, in nearly all its important particulars, for the 
existing General Banking Law of the United States. 

Mr. Ruggles has been from the first an earnest advo- 
cate of the Croton Aqueduct, in contradistinction to 
other minor projects, and in 1834, when the final question 
of its construction was submitted to the popular vote of 
the city, zealously exerted himself with other friends in 
securing a majority in itsfavor. On the completion of 
the work in 1842 he was appointed by the city a membe™ 
of the Croton Aqueduct Board, and in December of that 
year prepared their financial report, which was 
adopted by the City Government, by which the water- 
rents were irrevocably pledged to the payment of the 
debt then incurred, and under which it is now nearly 
extinguished. 

The predominance of the anti-improvement feeling 
in the State and National Governments from 1842 to 
1849 necessarily excluding Mr. Ruggles from public 
office, he visited Europe in 1845 and 1846, where he 
carefully studied its public works, ancient and modern. 
On his return to America, he became a director of the 
Panama Railway Company, then arduously struggling 
with the formidable difficulties on the Isthmus, and in 
December, 1849, prepared a memorial in behalf of the 
company to Congress. 

For the sake of preventing the creation of any 
debt for enlarging the Erie Canal, the opponents 
of the progressive policy advocated by Mr. Ruggles, 
had succeeded in fastening on the State the Con- 
stitution of 1846, which would have delayed the 
work for at least twenty years. In the hope of effecting 
an amendment of that Constitution, he published, in 


| 1849, a ** Vindication of the Canal Policy of 1838,’’ which 
| was followed by the Message of Governor Washington 





Hunt, to the Legislature of 1851, recommending the 
amendment. After some intermediate legislative 
action, practically permitting the speedy resumption of 
the enlargement of the Canals, the proposed Amend- 
ment to the Contitution was formally submitted to the 
vote of the peuple of the State, and adopted by a ma- 
jority of one hundred and twenty thousand, the vote 
being nearly three to one. 

The improvement of the harbors and rivers of our 
widespread interior has always been regarded as a neces- 
sary portion of our national system of improvement. At 
the great River and Harbor Convention at Chicago, ia 
1847, Mr. Ruggles, with the late John C. Spencer 
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Were appointed to represent the State of New York | 


in preparing the memorial to Congress, w) 
earnestly urged the necessity of national action 
in the matter, and as earnestly deprecated the de- 
nationalizing policy, which had then found active 
supporters, of im; osing local tunnag:-duties by the 
Statee. In 1852, on the eve of the Presidential electioa, 
Mr. Ruegies detivered a speech in the city of New York 
on “ The Right and the Duty of the American Union to 
Improve ils Navigable Waters,” which was extensively 
eir ulated through the United States, 

In 1848, by the will of the late John Jacob Astor, @ 

Db ic library was established in the city of New York. 
fir. Ruggles wes one of the e!oven trusiees named by 
the testator. As Secretary of the Board, he has prepared 
for the lart eiebteen years its annua! reports to the 

slature, embracing matters of public interest. 
= 1836 he was elected Trustee of Columbia College, 
and for more than thirty years has labored with his 
oolleagues in extending its field of study, and 
In establiching its present flourishing Law School an 
Bchoo! of Mines. He has also served for many years 
in the Dio.esan and General Conventions of the Protest- 
ant Episéopal Church, of which be is a member. His 
es in those assemblies, on the value of the 

arch as a conservative bond of national anion, have 
been widely published. He has also actively urged 
Bot only the relizious but the national importance of 
strengthening the ties of fraternity between the Church 
tm the United States and —- Orthodox Church 
in Russia an the Eastern World. 

In 1856 his early legai studics were cafled in requisi- 
tion by a reference irom the Supreme Court of New 
York, of the question of the right of property in a dead 
body by ths next of kin, and the consequ-nt right to 

rotect iis repose. Hs report seeekivg to restore 

e ancient =axon righ’, suspended during eleven 
centuries of ecclesiastical usurpation, was confirmed by 
the Court, and has since been favorably received by the 
highest courts in several of our sister States. In 1859 
the suthorities of Yale College conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 1n 1858, during a temporary 
depression in the revenues of the Erie Canal, when it 
war proposed fo sell the work to a private company, Mr. 
Buggies was again appointed Canal Commissioner, and 
in that cupacity earnestly maintained the necessity of 
beeping this great channel of trade directly and forever 
subject to the authority of the State. He also prepared 
&@ memorial from the Canal Board to Congress, ssking 
for the improvement by national authoriiy of the har- 
bors on the lakes. In 1862 he was commissioned by the 
State to memorialize Congress in favor of enlarging the 
locks of the Erie and Oswego Canals to admit the passage 
of veese's for national defense. On the defeat of the ap- 

lication, by a smal) majority, he attended the great 

nvention at Chicago, in 1863, where he urged upon 
the audience the peculiar importance of the animal food 
in our corn-growing States in swelling our national 
exports. 

Trem the commencement of the Erie Railway in 
1835, Mr. Rugvles has steadily maintained the necessity 
of one continuous line of railway from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, In the act of Congress of 1862 granting the 
pon Js of the United States ior upward of sixty millions 
of dollars in aid of the railw y from the River Missouri 
to the Pacific Ocean he was named as one of the Com- 
missiouers. At their first meeting at Chicago in Sep- 
tembey, 1862, he drew the resolutions affirming the 
Continent:! importance of the work. 

In Augus',1863,he was commissioned by President Lin- 
coln to represent the United States at the International 
Btatistical Congress at Berlin, then near at hand. His 
report made to that as-emb!age on the resources of the 
United Stites was exteusively circulated not only 
through this country, but in many of the nations of 
Europe, to show our pecuniary strength. Io a further 
report to the Government, he stated the mesures 
adopted by that International Congress, in which he 
activelyp articipated, to unify the weights and measures 
and especially the coins of the worid. 

In 1864, his college class of 1814 held their semi-cen- 
tennial meeting at New Haven, on which occasion he 
delivered an aidress on *“* The Past and the Present,” 
reviewing the leading events in politica and science of 
the hali-century. In the autumn of that year le vindi- 
eated the historical right of the American Union to pre- 
serve its territorial integrity, in a speech on the “‘ Eng- 
lish Beptarchy and the American Union.” 

From the earliest announcement of the proposed 
Universal Exposition at Paris in 1867, he has taken 
the liveliest interest in securing tae due participa- 
tion of the United States, and ‘n an elaborate report to 
the Chamber of Commerce of New York, in February 
last, set forth its world-wide importence, and especially 
the favorable opportunity afforded by such a “con- 
course of nations” for recommending & common coin 
of uniform weight and fineness for the use of the 
civilized world. 

In July last, soon after the passage of the act of 
Congress for participating in the Par'¢ Exposition, he 
was appointed by the President and S-nate one of 
the ten “ Professional and Scientific Commissioners” 
to repwrsent the United States at the Exposition, and in 
October #+a specially designated to co-operate with the 
Bpecia) Commissions of otler nations in the particul’r 
exhibition of their weights, measures and coins, and in 
the common effort to secure a unilorm system. 

The most recent public «fforts of Mr. Ruggles have 
been his address at ihe banquet to Cyrus W. Field, in 
answer to a toast to the Nineteenth Century as character- 
ized by its railways and telegraphs—and a subsequent 
speech in the Chamber of Commerce of New York, vindi- 
cating the freedom of ocean tel graphy from the claim to 
exclusive domin‘on recently set up by the British Gov- 
ernment, and muintaining the necrssity of immediate 
surveys by the navy of the United States, of the bed of the 
Atlantic tor further telegraphic cabies. This world- 
wide subject is now before the American Congress, and 
will very probably fo-m a theme of discussion at the ap- 
proaching concourse of nations at Paris, who will be 
called upon ‘‘to emancipate the ocean from thraldom, 
pecuniary or political, now and torever.” 











New Year’s Day in Lower Canada, 


Tre French residents of Lower Canada, 
while they preserve many of the customs of France, 
have also some that are peculiar to themselves. As is 
customary in France, the first day of the year is devoted 
to paying and receiving visits. All business is sus- 
pended ; and while the ladies stay at home, the gentle- 
men pass the time pretty much as itis passed here, Our 
ifiustration represents, however, a custom of peculiar 
interest, Early in the morning, each head of @ tamily, 
having confess: d and received absojution, gives his 
benediction to the other members of the tamily, who 
receive it, grouped about him, upon their knees. He 
then makes a few appropriate remarks, generally ex- 

ve of hope that the coming year will be spent in 

ony and affection; begging that any injudicious 
bebavior of Lie own during the year past may be for- 
gotten and forgiven, and promising the same for him- 
pelf with those that care before him. A custom of this 
kind cannot be too warmly commended for its influence 
in promoting family unity. 








Ax ingenious method for registering the 
electric earth-currents is now «mployed at the Groen- 
wich Observatory, England, Pap: sensitive to light is 
fastened round a cylinder of polished ebonite, which 
withs ands chemicalaction. This being p!aced honizon.- 
tally in a dark box, is made by clockwork to revolve 
once in the twenty-four bourses. A ray of guslight, 
wh ch ras passed through naphtha, shines turough a 
hale iy. rhe lid of the box, upon the centre of the slowly- 
moving “ylinder. Two wires, running the one to Croy- 
don anX the other to Dartiord, are brought into this 


box, sd conuected with an aetatic galvanometer, The 
one wir: hangs as nearly as possible in the magnetic 
merijiat, and the other at right angles to it, The earth- 
curren: « cause the needle to move, and thereby they 


otograph themselves on the sensi paper. The 


photograph is effected by means of a small mirror, 
which is «ttached to the needie, and which, in moving 
with it, r<flects a ray of light from side to side of the 
Gros, ani thus registers the intensity of the currents, 


' 


| Ovr double-page illustration of the Old Year 
and the New will, we are sure, meet with favor fron: our | 

| resders. Its allegory is expressed in the following | 

| verses: 

Vivos Voco: Mortuos Plango. 


Rive in the new! Ring out the old! | 

Another year is added to the past ; 

Its hopes, its fears—its joys, ils tears, 

Are gathered now within the fold 
Where we must be at last, } 


} 


Ring out the old! Bing in the new! 
Its tender infant life begins to-day, 
As clear and bright as though the night 
Were gone torever and it knew 

That life is only play. 








“The Last Chronicle of Barset.” 


Tue continuation of the ‘‘ The Last Chron- 
icle of Barset,” by Anthony Trollope, is unfortunately 
deferred this week, in consequence of its non-arr'val in , 
the steamer. It will, if the ocean is propitious, arrive 
in time for next week. 








LADY INEZ; 


OR, THE 


PASSION FLOWER. 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII.—SUNSET. 


WuHeEwn sunset came, when the Indians returned 
to the hut, they found that Eagle-heart was 
dead. . 

He lay with his glazed eyos still fixed upon the 
bits of glass and the other small matters he had 

from Minahaha’s dress as she fled, and 
black blood was still bubbling from his mouth. 

The prisoner had fainted. 

With the inexplicable savagery of the Indians 
they had kept the men imprisoned in the hut 
through many hours quite without thought of 
attending to their wants. 

How Alvarez passed the time, what apprehen- 
sions coursed through his brain during that ter- 
rible time, can never now be known—never, 
never, 

The probability is that he feared the Indian 
would recognize, leap at, and kill him. 

Probably he fainted when the death of the 
other released him from this danger. 

Strange and horrible scene. 

Both men were brought to that condition by the 
mastership of love, 

As one died, toying with the beads that had 
touched his mistress, so the other, fearing death 
every moment, sent a message to her for whose 
sake he was bound, 

He had partly released one hand, and tearing 
down a strip of the bark which coated the inside 
ot the hut, he had with the point of a porcupine 
quill, which formed a portion of bis dress, written 
by means of lines of dota made with the point of 
this poor pen, and upon the soft, smooth inner 
surface of the bark, this message : 

“Inez, I die loving thee.” 

This done, and fixing the bark in a fold of his 
dress, he waited for death. 

It came not, for his anticipated executioner died 
before his very eyes. 

Assuredly he suffered much for his past sins 
during that day. 

Also he was very thirsty. A jug of water was 
near him, and with all his cleverness he could rot 
reach it, and finally he overturned the vessel, in 
endeavoring to reach it with his strip of bark, and 
the water flowed from him, with the exception of 
one little rill, at which he lapped with his tongue. | 

The Indian dead, his fear took another form. | 
Would the Indians spare him, now the man was | 
dead? Would they give him a chance of life? 
Would they not éorture him ? 

Like all high intellects, he was extremely sen- 
sitive to pain, 

This was his dread, as he saw the dead face 
whiten after death, as he saw it once more darken 
when the sun was sinking. 

All these particulars, however, are only conjured 
up, for he made no confession, The spilt water 
spoke for itself, and, when they found him, his 
lips were dusty with the earth he had touched 
while lapping the water. 

Senselesaness mercifully released him after a 
time, and doubtless this relief from agony did 
much to restore the wonderful calmness and nerve 
which were habitual to him, 

“ We have thought over the test,” said the In- 
dian. ‘‘ This leaf shall be placed upon your horse. 
If you hit it, you may vault into the saddle and 
ride away ; if not, death!” 

This was said some minutes after the discovery 
of the dead Eagle-heart, A 

He hits the leaf. He is one of the finest mar 
men in Mexico. 

He leaps to his horse as the Indians fall back. 
He is in the saddle. 

When, with a swift swell of noises, he is sur- 
rounded by a number of the Mexican police, in the 
midst of which he sees Fairhoe. 

He looks about him in despair, then, in defiance 
at the mercy he has raised up for himself— 

**You love her purely,” he says ; “‘ you rever- 
ence her, and you must love apart, for the Lady 
Passion-Flower is my wite.” 








CHAPTER ‘XXXIX.—THE LADY PASSION-FLOWER’S 
HISTORY. 

Ir will be remembered that the Lady Passion- 
Flower was relating the history of her life to Fair- 
hoe and the captain, high up in the tower of the 
cathedral, when a noise on the stairs leading to 
the chamber, caused the history to be interrupted. 





THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


might be married, For some moments he was | 
| quite incapable of speaking, but there was accu- | 


| which could justify the dislike I found I experi- 


| whom be could be harsh and stern when he 


| ‘and I must wait until you have the power to 


Passion-Flower, exercised vy Don Alvarez di “‘Why, or wherefore, neither of the three could 
Cernos. tell. But we appear to have an inherited dread 

He spoke truly to Fairhoe end those who ac- | and hatred of the man, 
companied that gentleman, when the Spaniard’s | ‘“‘ But let me continue: 
arrest took place—she was his wife. “* At last I told my brothers that the thought of 

She found it cost her much pain to set the Eng- | self-destruction haunted me perpetually, and that 
lishman right upon this point, albeit her anxiety | I was convinced, if the conditions of my life were 
was much lessened by the presence of Captain | not speedily changed, I should, inarash moment, 
Blayser, whose very appearance was that of a seif- | seek that peace in the grave which I could not find 
respecting father, ; on earth, 

The efiect of this communication upon Fairhoe | “This declaration alarmed them so utterly that 
was very terrible. He had not for one moment | at once they began to devise schemes for my 
contemplated the probability of the idea that she | escape. Their first idea was to appeal to Alvarez 
himself and ask for a separation between us, but 
we found we had not sufficient courage to make 
the demand. Have I told you that during this 
time my hair, which had been black, was becom- 
ing rapidly gray? This was the case. 

** How an escape was uitimately effected I need 
not here, gentlemen, detail to you. Sutiicient it 
is to say that I escaped from Europe; and, 
haunted by the belief that if I remained within a 
thousand miles of his presence he would find me, 
I gladly agreed to accompany my brothers here to 
Mexico, whither Gracios wished to travel, owing 
to some information he had received concerning a 
silver-mine, the locality of which was in the safe- 
keeping of « tribe of Indians, whose chief sought 
the aid of white men to faciliiate the working of 
this mine, and the turning of it to account. 

“* Here, then, we came, and here we found our- 
selves very poor; for what money my brothers 
had was almost wholly absorbed in the purchase 
of certain mining machinery. But I had learnt, 
while at the nunnery, to make lace, made quanti- 
ties during the voyage, and I may tell you I suc- 
ceeded quite beyond my expectations. The old 
servent who fled with us found a woman quite 
eager to purchase my lace at a very liberal price 
—she keeps a shop near the piazza—and by this 
means I was enabled to live calmly and quictly in 
the walled house, whence I came but last evening 
to pray. It is not two days since I learot that he 
was here, and then I was panic-stricken, He had 
found me out. I saw him. In spite of all our 
caution, he had discovered me. He had tracked 
me across the pathless ocean; I had taken in- 
numerable precautions to avoid identification. 
When my brothers and I met in the streets of 
Mexico we never spoke. They have come to my 
house in various disguises, that spics might be 
thrown off their watclifulness, if set to work with 
the idea of identifying me by being found in com- 
pany with my brothers ; and despite alli—despite 
my vailed face, my loneliness, my namelessness, 
he bas found me out. How he has effected this 
victory I shall never know; sufficient for me it 
has been to learn that he has hunted me down. 

“Then it was, sefior,” the Lady Passion-Flower 
continued, “‘ that I appealed to you, now two sun- 
| sets past. I had, of course, noted the kind 
interest you had taken inme, my duenna had 
made inquiries, and I learnt that you and your 
companions were yachtsmen up at Mexico from 
Vera Cruz. In despair, and quite alone in that 
despair, for my brothers were far away, devoting 
themselves to the discovery of the silver-mine, 
which we had agreed was to make our fortunes, I 
flung myself upon your generosity. I hoped your 
yacht would once more save me from the man 
who is my natural protector, and before whom I 
prefer death infinitely. 

‘* The events of this evening prove, Mr. Fairhoe, 
how just has always been my estimate of my 
husband. 

‘* His tenderness for me could not blind me to 
his real character—that of a bad, heartless, 
merciless man, tormented by a love for me, which 
in itself was a deep shape of selfishness, That 
he had by some means learnt my plan of escape 
in your yacht, or guessed at it, is very certain, ag 
certain as his intention to kill you. Fortunately, 
you are, so far, safe. I pray heaven your cham- 
pionship of me may lead you into no further 
danger.” 

“I pray heaven it may, lady, if thereby you 
shall be benefited,” he returned, “ dear sister,” 

“Sister ?”? she said, the word sounding almost 
as an echo, 

‘* Yes,” Fairhoe replied, in a grave voice, ‘‘ You 
have a couple of brothers—why not a third?” 

** Why not, indeed,” she replied, giving him her 
hand. 

There were tears in the eyes of both, and, 
indeed, the eyes of Captain Blayser were by no 
means as dry as that mariner’s general remarks, 

“ Hark 1” says he, suddenly, “this time ’tain’t 
no false alarm. There’s a step on the stairs,” 

All three, with the memory of the lady’s words 
strong upon their minds and the recollections of 
the attempt at assassination still fresh, listened 
with drawn breath, 

It was the old priest who had saved them, 
carrying a large basket with some difficulty, 
which burden was fortunately very tightly fixed 
upon his arm, or it would have fallen to the 
ground as his good old eyes fell upon the cap- 
tain. 

“* How d’ye do, sir?” says Blayser, big with the 
intention of impressing upon the priest, who had 
panted up the stairs with plentiful provisions for 
two—that he was no ghost. ‘Hope you're well, 
father,” he adds, 

** Blessed St. Jaime,” cries the priest, “or the 
demon or guardian angels helped thee,” 

“ Nay, father,” says the captain, “twas eight 
fingers and two thumbs.” 


sation in his eyes, | 

Hers fell as he looked at her, for she knew quite 
well that he loved her, and she, a wife, had placed 
herself as it were in his very arms. 

As for the poor captain, with his English notions 
of the proper, and his tender old heart fighting 
the one against the other, he could do nothing but 
try to recover his equanimity. 

“Tam aware,” she continued, in a low voice, 
after an entire minute’s silence, “I am quite 
aware that the whole of my conduct must appear 
in & most objectionable light to you both, forl 
know well the English character. But you must 
not forget that the incidents of my married life 
have not been English, nor have they occurred 
amongst English people. At least, and before you 
hear more of my story, believe that I have sought 
tolive honestly and dutifally.” 

Fairhoe bowed. He was still too overpowered to 
trust himself to speak. 

“* We were married,” she continued—“ married, 
Gratitude, not love, prompted me to accept the 
Spaniard. My life was most unhappy. And yet 
if you asked me fer any direct act on his part 


enced toward him, I should find great trouble in 
naming it. I suppose that all human beings are 
more or less swayed by an unknown something 
which impels them to love or hate, they being in 
neither case able to say why or wherefore.” 

Fairhoe sighed. 

The Lady Passion-Flower continued : 

“Gradually my dislike became uate, And yet 
he was never unkind ; never had he spoken any 
angry word tome. He was gentle, even fatherly, 
was the very slave of my will—held to no choice 
of hisown. He gave me no cause of complaint, 
yet I hated him. 

“He was not liked, I must tell you, by those 
about him; perhaps this fact tended to increase 
my aversion from him. 

* At last, one day, I learnt that my hatred was 
rising to so terrible a height that I found I was 
contemplating the one way out of my present life; 
I mean, of course, my death,” 

Inez!” cried Fairhoe, in a low voice, 

“These thoughts will cross the minds of the 
best of us, Mr. Fairhoe. But do not blush for me. 
When I found that I was longing for freedom 
either by the hope of his death, or the taking 
away of my own life, I knew that the time was 
come when danger stood near both of us. But I 
give yon my word. gentlemen, not for one moment 
did I contemplate the thought of destroying him. 
His natural death was a thought which frequently 
haunted my mind, the conception of destroying 
him never once entered my brain, even when his 
very presence became a tortue. 

“ Finally, I determined to tell him all, and one 
day I trankly told him that—that I did not love 
him, ‘I knowit,’ he replied, ‘too well.’ I admit 
to you that this very avowal made me dread and 
hate him the more. He knew of my aversion, 
and still continued to give all the evidence of ten- 
der love on his part. Pray mark, gentlemen, that 
in his relations with myself I never forgot that he 
was not liked by those immediately about him, to 








thought fit. 
“*T know that you do not love me,’ he said, 


overcome your hate. In the meantime, let me 
offer you another shape of love, of which through- 
out your desolate life you have known nothing. I 
mean fraternal love—you have two brothers.’ 

“This, gentlemen, was the prelude to my in- 
troduction to Don Gracios and his brother, the 
gentlemen who are so very much alike, Don 
Alvarez must have convinced Gracios and his 
brother beyond all doubt that I was their sister, 
and I, you may be sure, was only too delighted to 
find that there were those existing to whom I could 
give evidence of the love withering in my heart, 

“From Don Gracios I soon learnt that he and 
his brother had been brought up in a way almost 
as mysterious as my Own early life had been. 
Their guardian was Don Alvarez, of course, and it 
is quite true that he had educated them moat 
carefully. 

‘We three soon grew to love each other ten- 
derly, but my distike to Alvarez did not decrease, 
while no doubt you are prepared to hear that 
neither Gracios nor his brother liked him. Neither 
would own that he hated him; but I am certain 
that they both dreaded him, 

“Time went on. 

“The relief and pleasure I found in the daily 
company of my brothers, as from that time to 
this I have always considered them, wore away 
after atime, and, indeed, I am afraid the peace 
and pleasure I found in their society only aggra- 
vated the distaste I felt for his, 

* At last I could endure no more ; and confiding 
all to my brothers, the delight we had felt in each 
other’s society at once became marred by the 
terrible admission we made mvtually, to the effect 
that we all dreaded and disliked the man to whom 
we all three owed our positionsinthe world. Una- 
questionably it was the sense of our deep ingrati- 
tude which, in a great measure, made our confes- 

ions, each to each, so bitter. We owed all to the 
man we could not love. 

“Meanwhile he was gentle and kind to us, 





CHAPTER XL.—THAT NIGHT AND NEXT DAY. 


A very pleasant party the four made at the top 
of the cathedral tower, the old father smoking a 
cigaretto with all the aimability in the world, and 
chatting without once coming the minister—a 
blessed arrangement which we recommend to 
fathers of all faiths, when the column in the earth 
is in that position which informs fathers, sons, 
and brothers that it is time for rest and refresh- 
ment and an end to preaching. : 








The reader, however, now knows what was the 


final result of the guardianship of Inez, the Lady 


acting as a tender and indulgent father. Yet we 


did not love him. When the good old fellow left Fairhoe and the 
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‘captain aloft for the night, with strict orders to 
‘bar the door, talking away to the Lady Passion- 
‘Flower to the bottom of the stair-case, where the 
old priest’s housekeeper was waiting for the lady’s 
coming and crossing herself at the sight of every 
ugly shadow, it was understood that on the fol- 
lowing day an application would be made to the 
authorities, with the full intention of compelling 
Don Alvarez to act on the defensive, 

Whatever authority Alvarez had exerted over 
the priest by virtue of an office held from a secret 
society, the priest had found means of defying it. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





In the earlier chapters of this tale he has been 
seen terrified by the mere exhibition’of a sign. 
Now he is to be noted, defiant, combative, and 
with a countenance all the happier for the great | 
honesty of his purpose. 

The night crept past, and the day, which was | 
to be one of liberation for most of the characters | 
in this poor tale, rose bright and glorious. 

Of the events of that day our readers have | 
learnt the history of many. They knew that 
Eagle-heart, putting the question of life or death | 
of Gracios to the decision of chance, had lost all | 
hope, crept into his hut, and there died face to | 
face with his tempter, but not until be had con- , 
fessed all to Minahaha, | 

She, learning by his words how false was the 
man she had exalted and loved—the Spaniard | 
Don Alvarez—learning that he was liar, murderer, 
demon, she fled, remorse in her heart, confession | 
upon her lips. 

Reaching the city as the reader knows, in a 
wild, half-poetic way she knelt upon the thresh- 
old of the police station, and placed herself in 
jthe power of the authorities. 
| Swiftly, undeviatingly the accusations settled 
\around Don Alvarez. She told of the watch she 
j|had set about the Lady Passion-Flower, she told 
jof the serpent; and when the dead reptile was 
\shown her she recognized it. 
; Then before the day was two hours older came 
{the flower-boy, who, speaking English, had at- 
{tracted Fairhoe’s attention. 

Watching his master, as this latter had taught | 
fhim to watch others, he saw the attempt to 
assassinate in the church, Then he heard the. 
‘history of the serpent, as it spread through the | 
city; and so he came with his confession of the 
attempt to poison the lemonade. 

Brought up to be blindly obedient ; brought up 
by one of those secret societies in which obedience 
only is the quality inculcated, and which are one 
‘of the curses of society, the boy had suddenly, 

abruptly learnt that he was a mere instrument, | 
his brain but the machine of others, 

Then the singular influence exerted over him 

y Fairhoe bore fruit; and self-esteem and 
«Bint tenderness taking possession of the boy,and 
jwith a keen horror of the scene he had witnessed 
jon the previous evening, he came humbly to 
jadmit his share of the guilt, the aim of which 
jhad been the destruction of the Englishman for 
whowing an interest in the Lady Passion-Flower. 

When all was ended, it became evident beyond 
jall doubt that Don Alvarez had actually come out 
to Mexico in the very ship which had borne Inez 
nd her brothers across the Atlantic; and so, 
admirably had he played his tragedy that not 
jonce was he seen during the entire voyage by | 
either of the three, 

He had watched over her, waiting for the time | 
pwhen he might compel her to love him; and the 
{Englishman standing in his way, in a moment the 
twretched man deeided upon sweeping Fairhoe 

m his path. 

And before the day was old, the information | 
given by Captain Blayser in reference to the | 
jattempt to scuttle the good yacht, ‘‘ The Grace,” | 
jtogether with the evidence he had deposited in | 
Hthe shape of the rag of scarf which had been | 
|torn from the miscreant’s scarf by a rough edge 
or fracture of the copper facing the vessel, had 

to the arrest of a notorious bravo of the city, 
‘whose scarf upon examination accused him 
{beyond all denial, for the piece produced by 
@aptain Blayser fitted one corner of the ragged 
gcarf to a thread. 

Under the weight of this evidence, the wretched 

an confessed the plot, with one whom he said | 

e should know again, to scuttle the ship, to 
‘assassinate the Englishman. 

So the evidence waa crushing. 

The false flower-boy admitted the attempt to 
(poison. 

The poor Indian confessed to the venomous 
werpent. 

The bravo to the third attempt to kill. 

That same day, and as the sun passed its 
meridian, Fairhoe and his companion, together 
with a group of policemen under Minahaha’s com- 
jmand, set forth to seize him. 

How he fell, the reader knows, 

While he stood he was defiant. 

But with the words, “‘ the Lad » Passion-Flower 
(is my wife,” he fell, as though Lghtning-blasted, 
\to the ground, 

**Was—was my wife,” he added, and fell for- 
‘ward upon his face, hiding his face from those 
vwho looked upon him with both his outstretched 
thands. 





CHAPTER XLI.—EXIT. 

Tuexz is little more to tell—very little more to 
jtell. 

Some of us are bad, some very bad. Many 
amongst men sin without the instigation of love ; 
»@ few sin gilded with the tenderness of adoration. 

Of these latter the unhappy Alvarez was one. 
‘Murderer, destroyer, as he lived, selfish, cruel, 
gensual, merciless, at least he could offer the pal. 
liation of his love and devotion to his wife Inez, 
the Lady Passion-Flower. 

However harsh and monstrous he had been to 
all the world beside he was her slave. 

She fled from him, and he knew whither, but he 
claimed no husband’s rights. 
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MR. CAUDLE LENDS FIVE POUNDS TO A FRIEND. 


It was he who established the lace shop that she 
might have the means of living, and he had em- 
ployed the Indian Minahaha to watch her, and 
bring him news of the lady’s life, that he himself 
might live by listening to the narrative of how 
she passed the day. 

It was that he might see her without recog- 
nition he adopted the Indian costume. 

And when he fell, he dropped to the ground, 


| not because he was hunted down, but because he 


had lost her, 

** Was my wife,” he said, looking upon himself 
as already passed away. 

Hiding the light from his face he remained upon 
the ground for some time, his despair despairing. 

Suddenly there was a trembling of the whole 
figure, ard then they saw his face. 

Death was upon his countenance. From such 
a fall as he experienced only death could relieve 
him. 

As they stood near him, but yet some steps 
away, for intuitively all knew that he was dying, 
they marked him pick up a switch, a cutting from 
some neighboring tree, and with this he began 
drawing lines upon the ground. 

“‘He is forming a map,” said one; “ perhaps 
he has hidden treasure.” 

Poor creature! he was tracing the map of his 
life, the Lady Passion-Flower. As for treasure, 
he had none but her. 

It was Don Gracios, who stealing forward, read 
the word Inez, scratched upon the ground. 

They had to wait but little before the end 
came. 

“Inez,” he whispered, softly, and fell forward 
so that his lips touched the name he had written. 

The wretched man’s proud heart had broken, 
and when they raised him the name upon the 

und was crimson. 

So he died ; his sin redeemed somewhat by his 
love, if we read rightly the sweetest words of pity 
ever uttered, 

Dead, with love unquenched to the last—dead, 
and now utterly alone. 


CHAPTER XLII.—AND LAST. 


Trura is so very much stranger than fiction 
that really we hesitate to tell the reader that the 
bravo, hired by Alvarez to scuttle the ship, led to 
the discovery on Fairhoe’s part that the boy who 
had attempted to poison him, acting under the 
orders of Alvarez, was actually the son of his 
sister, to whom he has referred in the course of 
this tale as lost. 

The discovery was the result of the examination 
of that assassin. Upon him was found the half of 
a silver coin, which he admitted having stolen 
from the dead body of the man who, years before, 
had been found dead, lying with his face upon a 
certain white marble table. 

Fairhoe had reason to be convinced that this 
unhappy, murdered man, was the husband of his 


| sister, while the boy, the slave of Alvarez, pro- 


duced the other half of the coin, declaring it to 
have been placed in his hands almost beyond the 
date back to which his memory drifted. The boy, 
then, was his nephew, and it was the discovery of 
this relationship which led the lad to divulge all 
he knew of Alvarez; and he admitted that the 
dead man was the chief of a vengeance band 
which had agents throughout the world. Death 
was the penalty of either betrayal or disobedience. 
Many good men belonged to the society, induced 
to become members from a belief that it was an 
honorable association, and many had consequently 
suffered. 

Fairhoe and his friends came to the conclusion 
that some members even of the charitable order 


Three days from the death of Alvarez that un- 
happy gentleman was found murdered in his bed. 
And now, what is there to say more? 
The reader knows quite as well as we do that 
Fairhoe married Inez, the Lady Passion-Flower, 





He follows, and he watches over her, never once 
showing himself, never once endeavoring to gain 


4@ edvantage by proof of all he does for her, 


| that St. Asaph called Dolores wife ; that Harrild- 


son married Cousin Sabel, so what is the use of 


informing readers on the point 7 


of Vailed Brethren belonged to this secret society, | 
while it is quite beyond question that the priest | 
attached to the cathedral was one of the body. | 


| Perhaps, however, they would like to hear of | 
Cap’en Blayser in a new character—that of a spy, 
listening to Don Gracios talking dolefully to his 
dog, and telling him that they would soon be 
| alone, for they must know nothing about women. 
The cap’en immediately assumed a new cha- 
, racter in the shape of a matrimonial agent, for by 
| his means Don sracios was brought to England 
| and married of to a daughter of one of the cap- 
tain’s friends. 
wen is there anything more to say? 
es, 
The ugly yacht’s-boy, disgusted at the flood o 
women into the yacht, deserted. 
“Amen,” said Captain Blayser. 
And Minahaha ? 
| Patient, and aged before her time, she waits her 
release, and meanwhile she does what good she 
| can amongst the members of the tribe into which 
| she was born. She never smiles, but there is all 
ways a tender look upon her face, She knows the 
| force of the poet’s words—“ "Tis better to have 
loved and lost than never have loved at all.” 


THE END. 








MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


THE FIRST LECTURE.—MR. CAUDLE HAS LENT FIVE 
POUNDS TO A FRIEND. 


**You ought to be very rich, Mr. Candle. I won- 
der who'd lend you five pounds? But soitis: a 
wife may work and may slave! Ha, dear! the 
many things that might have been done with five 
pounds. As if people picked up money in the 
street! But you always were a fool, Mr. Caudle! 
I’ve wanted a black satin gown these three years, 
and that five pounds would have entirely bought 
it, But it’s no matter how I go—not at all. 
Everybody says I don’t dre## as becomes your 
wife—and i don’t; but what’s that to you, Mr. 
Caudle? Nothing. Oh, no! you can have fine 
feelings for everybody but those belonging to you. 
I wish people knew you, as I do—that’s all. You 
like to be called liberal—and your poor family 
pays for it. 

** All the girls want bonnets, and where they’re 
to come from I can’t tell, Half five pounds would 
have bought ’em—but now they must go without. 
Of course, Hey belong to you: and anybody but 
your own flesh and blood, Mr. Caudle! 

“The man called for the water-rate to-day ; but 
I should like to know how people are to pay taxes, 
who throw away five pounds to every fellow that 
asks them ? 

‘* Perhaps you don’t know that Jack, this morn- 
ing, knocked his shuttle-cock through his bed- 
room window. I was going to send for the glazier 
to mend it; but after you lent that five pounds I 
was sure we couldn’t afford it. Oh, no! the win- 
dow must go as it is; and pretty weather for a 
dear child to sleep with a broken window. He’s 
got a cold already on his lungs, and I shouldn’t at 
all wonder if that broken window settled him, If 
the dear boy dies, his death will be upon his 
father’s head ; for I’m sure we can’t now pay to 
mend windows. We might though, and do a 
good many more things, too, if people didn’t throw 
away their five pounds. 

“Next Tuesday the fire-insurance is due, I 
should like to know how it’s to be paid? Why, it 
can’t be paid at all! That five pounds would have 
more than done it~and now, insurance is out of 
the question. And there never were so many fires 
as there are now. Ishall never close my eyes all 
night—but what's that to you, so people can call 
you liberal, Mr. Caudle? Your wife and children 
may all be burnt alive in their beds—as all of us 
to a certainty shall be, for the insurance must 
drop. And after we’ve insured for so many years! 
But how, I should like to know, are people to in- 
sure who make ducks and drakes of their five 
pounds? 

“T did think we might go to Margate this sum- 
mer, There’s poor little Caroline, I’m sure she 
wants the sea. But no, dear creature! she must 
stop at home—all of us must stop at home—she’ll 
go into a consumption, there’s no doubt of that; 
yes—sweet little angel!—I've made up my mind 





saved; but people can’t save their children and 
throw away their five pounds too. 

“IT wonder where poor little Mopsy is? “While 
you were lending that five pounds, the dog ran 
out of the shop. You know, I never let it go into 
the street, for fear it should be bit by some mad 
dog, and come home and bite all the children. It 
wouldn’t now at all astonish me 12 the animal was 
to come buck with the hydropho tia, and give it to 
all the family. However, what's your family to 
you, so you can play the liberal creature with five 
pounds ? 

**Do you hear that shutter, how it’s banging to 
and fro? Yes—I know what it wants as well as 
you; it wants a new fastening. I was going to 
send for the blacksmith to-day, but now it’s out 
of the question; now it must bang of nights, 
since you've thrown away five pounds. 

“Ha! there’s the soot falling down the chim- 
ney. If { hate the smell of anything, it’s the 
smell of soot. And you know it; but what are my 
feelings to you? Sweep the chimney! Yes, it’s 
all very fine to say, sweep the chimney—but how 
are chimneys to be swept—how are they to be 
paid for by people who don’t take care of their 
five pounds? 

“Do yon hear the mice running about the 
room? J hear them, If they were to drag only 
you out of bed, it would be no matter. Set a trap 
for them! Yes, it’s easy enough to say—set a 
trap for’em. But how are people to afford mouse- 
traps, when every day they lose five pounds ? 

“Hark! I'm sure there’s a noise down-stairs. 
It wouldn’t at all surprise me if there were thieves 
in the house. Well, it may be the cat; but thieves 
are pretty sure to come in some night. There’s a 
wretched fastening to the back-door; but these 
are not times to afford bolts and bars, when people 
won’t take care ol their five pounds. 

“Mary Anne ought to have gone to the dentist’s 
to-morrow. She wants three taken out. 
Now, it can’t be done, Three teeth that quite 
disfigure the child’s mouth. But there they must 
stop, and spoil the sweetest face that was ever 
made, Otherwise, she’d have been @ wife for a 
lord, Now, when she grows up, who'll have her? 
Nobody. We shall die, and leave her alone and 
unprotected in the world. But what do you care 
for that? Nothing; so you can squander away 
five pounds,” 


‘And thus,” comments Caudle, “ acoérding to 
my wife, she—dear soul!—couldn’t have a satin 
gown—the girls couldn’t have new bonnete—the 
water-rate must stand over—Jack must get his 
death through a broken window—our fire-insur- 
ance couldn’t be paid, so that we should all fall vic- 
tims to the devouring element—we couldn’t go to 
Margate, and Caroline would go to an early grave 
—the dog would come home and bite us all mad— 
the shutter would go banging for ever—the soot 
would always fall—the mice never let us have a 
wink of sleep—thieves be always breaking in the 
house—our dear Mary Anne be for ever left an un- 


| protected maid--and with other evils falling upon 
| us, all, all because I would go on lending five 
| pounds!” 








RAILROADS IN WAR. 


Genepat M‘Catium, who, during the war of 
the Rebellion, bad charge of the railroad service of the 
armies, has turnished a report which contains many 
curious things. He commenced his labors in February, 
1862, at which time the only railroad held by the United 
States, for military purposes, was that which extended 
from Washington to Alexandria, and was seven miles 
long. From this small beginning the railroad service 
of the army increased until it became a jigious 
affair. When the war was ended General M‘Callum’s 
department had seized and built over 2,000 miles of rail- 
road and operated them with the necessary engines, 
cars, engineers and assistants, They had built so many 
bridges that, if they had been placed in connection, 
they would have extended twenty-six miles. Some of 
these bridges were wonderful constructions and built 
with surprising swiftness, The great bridge on the 
Chattahooche was 780 feet long onl 92 feet high, and it, 
was built in four days anda half. The bridge over the 
Potomac, at Aquia Creek, Virginia, was 414 feet long 
and 82 feet high, and it was built and over by 
trains in forty hours. Very troquentiy these roada 
were attacked by the rebels, the tracks torn up, and the 
bridges burned, but the Construction Oorps was 
promptly on hand to repair and restore them. In 
Hood's campaigu to Tennessee hig troops destroyed 
thirty-five miles of track, and burned bridges extending 
over 450 feet. The damage was perfectly repaired, ana 
tue line was again in working order in thirteen da 
There was great destruction of trains and engines 
guerrillas. Ja six months of 1865 sixteen wrecked loco- 
motives and nearly 300 car-loads of wheels were brought 
into Nashville. Frequently these military railroads 
were pat to the most laborious work in the transporta- 
tion of troops. In 1865 the entire Fourth Arwiy Corps 
was transported from East Tennessee to Nashville, 360 
iniles, witout accident or delay, in 1,500 cars. At one 
time the Construction and Railroad Corps of Geri. M‘Cal., 
lam was cou posed of 25,000 men, and in their opera. 
tions they spcnt $42,000,000. The labors of this,imn- 
portant part of the army were severe, and gave toArhose 
who efficient!y conducted them no chance for fame, 
But upon them most andoubtedly depended the en:cess 
of our armies, because they not only carried tro.ps 
where they were wanted, and back the sick 
and wounded, but they also kept the so¥@iers fully sup- 
plied with tood, conforts and ammunition, 





A Learner German professor, meeting with 
& parson of the church, remarked that “the Christian 
teaching as to the divine origin of the human family 
might do very well for old women and children, but that 
men of learning know that the human fsmily is merely 
a development of an inferioranimal.” ‘“ What was that 
animal ?” inquired the parson, “Itis lectly evident,” 
said the professor, “* that the origin of the human fimily 
is an inferior animal because the presen: sveraiion 
possesses many advantages unknown to owe aceesiiis, 
such as the use of electricity, of magne*ism, the po 
of steam, etc. If we go back, consequeritly, a doze. «++ 
twenty generations, we must come tv a mere anima! as 
the origin of the present race of nen.” “I am sur- 
prived,”’ said the parson, “ upon being asked a question, 
instead of auswering it directly, that you only inflate 
your original proposition. Tell me directly,” said he, 
with more than his wonted animation, “‘ what animai 
you maintain to be the primal origin of the human 
family?” The gaunt anc learned pro.**or, evidently 
taken aback and confused, said, with great hesitation: 





“The primal origin” Wry, sir, the prima! origin of the 
buman family is the--.. *he—--ves, sir—ig the monkey.”’ 
“ Now, ladmr ~wd the clergyman, with a profwand 
bow, ‘‘ that » ao: ® perfectly competent judye as to 
your own pate.uity; but ldeny that you are any jude 
whatever of mine,” The laughter uw the part of the I-y- 
standers at the expense of the professor was so upr:: |~ 
ous, that the gravity of the parson obliged him to beat a 





| to lose her now, The child might have been 


hasty retreat, 
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MEXICO. 


Axorurnr throne has fallen 
Upon the Western world ; 
Another crown of pasted gems 
Has met the fate of diadems 
Upon the Western world, 
Mocked, scorned, despised, in fragments hurled, 
After a little doubtful gleam, 
Into contempt’s unpitying stream. 


Another throne has fallen 
Where thrones can never stand; 
Another kinglet of an hour 
Lays down the vain pretense of power 
Where thrones shall never stand, 
And joins the discrowned, obscure band 
Of princes who have ed to bide 
Closed palace emselves outside. 


Another line is written 
In annals of the free ; 
Another, fire-engraved line 
Proclaiming, “ Ours the right divine” 
In annals of the free: 
What eyes have been too blind to see 
The first, may read the last, and best 
And reading inwardly digest. 





THE GHOST OF THE HOLLOW FIELD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNN.” 


In the parlor of a commodious dwelling house, 
in the rural village of Hallow, there sat a lady, 
one Monday afternoon, mending soiled muslins 
and laces. It was Mrs. Owen, the mistress of the 
house, and she seemed in poor health. Suddenly 
the door opened, and a middle-aged woman, with 
a sensible though hard-featured face, came in. 
She looked superior to an ordinary servant, more 
like a housekeeper, and spoke with a strong 
country accent. 

“T’ve come to ask a fine thing, mistress, and I 
don’t know what you'll say to me: I want holiday 
to-morrow ?” 

“ Holiday!” repeated Mrs. Owen, in evident 

surprise. “Why, Mary, to-morrow’s washing- 
day.” 
“ Ay, it is; nobody knows it better than me. 
But here’s my sister come over about this wedding 
of Richard’s ; nothing will do for ’em but I must 
gotoit. She's talking a lot of nonsense; saying 
it should be the turning point of our coolness and 
the healer of dissensions, and she won’t go to 
church unless I go. As to bringing in dissensions,” 
slightingly added Mary Barber, “‘ she’s thinking 
of the two boys, not of me.” 

“ Well, Mary, I suppose you must go.” 

“T’d not, though, mistress, but that she seems 
to make so much of it. I mever hardly saw her 
in such earnest before. It's very stupid of her. 
I said, from the first, ’'d not go. What do them 
grand Laws want with me—or Richard either? 
No, indeed! I never thought they’d get me to it 
—let alone the wash |” 

“But you wish to go, don’t you, Mary?” re- 
turned Mrs. Owen, scarcely understanding. 

* Well, you see, now she’s come herself, and 
making this fuss, I hardly like to hold out. They’d 
call me more pig-headed than they have done— 
and that needa’t be. So, mistress, I suppose you 
must spare me fora few hours. I'll get the things 
forward before I start in the morning, and be back 
early in the afternoon ; I shan’t want to stop with 
’em, not L.” 

“Very well, Mary ; we shall manage, I dare say. 
Ask Mrs. Pickering to come in and see me before 
she goes. Perhaps she'll stay to tea.” 

“Not she,” replied Mary; “she’s all cock-a- 
hoop to get back again. Richard and William are 
coming home early,” she says. 

Mary Barber shat the door—she had stood 
holding the handle in her hand all the time—and 
returned to the room she had left—a great barn 
of a room, where the children were accustomed to 
play. She was regarded more as a friend than a 
servant by the family sheserved. But one servant 
besides herself was kept, a girl, entirely under 
Mary Barber. She was housemaid, nurse, over- 
looker, everything, and she did the work alte- 
gether of any two. She was generaily called 
“ Mary Barber,” one of the children being named 
Mary. On Mrs. Owen’s sick days, Mary Barber 
would shut herself up with the children in this 
remote barn of a room, and keep them in quiet- 


ness. 

The four children were gathered round Mrs. 
Pickering when Mary returned. It was some- 
thing new to them to have a visitor. The two 
sisters were much alike, tall, sensible-looking, 
hard-featured women, with large, well-formed 
foreheads, and honest, steady gray eyes. But 
Mrs. Pickering iookedill andcareworn. She wore 
@ very nice viviet silk gown, a dark Paisley shawl, 
and Leghorn bonnet. Mary Barber had been 
regarding the attire in silent condemnation ; ex- 
cept her one best gown, she had nothing but 
cottons, 

* Well, Hester, the mistress says she'll spare 
me,” was her aunouncement ; “* but as for getting 
over in time to go to church, I don’t know that I 
can doit. There'll be a thousand and one things 
to do to-morrow morning, and I shall stop and 
put forward.” 

“You might get over in time if you would, 


ary. ; ae 

“Perhaps I might and perhaps I mightn’'t,” 
was the plain answer. “It’s a tive-weeks’ wash, 
and the missis is as poorly as sbe can be. Look 
here, Hester—it’s just this: I don’t want to come. 
1 will come, a8 you make such a clatter over it ; 
and I'll eat a bit o’ their wedding-cake, and drink 
a glass o’ wine to their good luck; but as to 
sitting down to breakfast—or whatever the meal is 
—with the Laws and their grand company, it’s 
not to be supposed I'd do it. I know my place 
‘etter. Neither would the Laws want me to.” 


“They said thoy’d welcome you.” 


sniff; “but they’d think me a fool if I went, for 
all that, I shouldn’t mind seemg ’em married, 
though, and I'll get over to the church, if I 
ean. Anyway, I'll be in time to drink health to 
*em before they start on their journey.” 

Mrs. Pickering rose. She knew it was of no 
use saying more, She wished good-by to the 
children, went to Mrs. Owen’s parlor for a few 
minutes, absolutely declining refreshment, and 
then prepared to walk home again. Mary at- 
tended her to the door. 

“It’s fine to be you—coming out in your puce 
silk on a week day!” she burst out with, her 
tongue refusing to keep silence on the offending 
point any longer. 

“TI put it on this afternoon because I was ex- 
pecting Mrs. Law,” was the inoffensive answer. 
“*She sent me word she’d come up to talk over 
the arrangements ; and then I got a message by 
the surgery boy, saying she was prevented. 
Don’t it look nice, Mary ?” she added, taking a bit 
of the gown up in her fingers. “It’s the first 
time I’ve put it on since it was turned. I kept it 
on to come here; it seemed so cold to put it off 
wd a cotton; and I’ve been feeling always chill of 


“What be you going to wear to-morrow?” de- 
manded Mary Barber. 

Mrs. Pickering laughed. 

“Something desperate smart. I can’t stay to 
tell you.” 

“You've got a gown a-purpose for it, I reckon,” 
— Mary, detaining her; “what sort is 
i 

‘*A new fawn silk. There! Good-by ; I’ve a 
power of things to do at home to-night, and the 
boys are coming home to an early tea.” 

Mrs. Pickering walked away quickly as she 
spoke, and Mary Barber ran back to the bare, 
—- hed place where she had left the chil- 

n. 

“Now, I want to go out just for five minutes,” 
she said to them, “and if you children be very 
good and quiet, and stop in this room, and not 
make a noise, or run in to tease your mamma, I 
shall see what I’ve got in my pocket for you when 
Icome back. Who says yes?” 

The children all ssid it—said it with eager 
tongues—and looked surreptitiously at Mary 
Barber’s pocket. But they could only see as far 
as the outside. She shut the door upon them ; 
and just as she was, without putting on a bonnet, 
ran down the village street until she came toa 
place popularly known as “Smith's shop.” It 
sold everything—meat, grocery, hardware, toys, 
wearing apparel, and sundries. Mrs, Smith was 
behind the counter, and Mary imparted ber wants 
—a new ribbon for her bonnet—white or some- 
thing as good as white. 

It was the days of satin ribbons—for I daresay 
you have already discovered I am not writing 
quite of the present time—and by good luck, and 
rather to Mary Barber’s surprise, Mrs. Smith 
produced a roll of white satin, encased carefully 
in cap-paper. She didn’t always have snch a 
thing by her, she said. Mary Barber bought four 
yards—some narrow to match, for her cap border 
—and set off home again. Hearing from the 
children that they had been “ as quiet as mice,” 
she dived into her pocket, and produced a large 
mellow summer apple. Cutting it into four parts, 
she gave one to each. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Pickering was walking rapidly 
homeward. Hailow was (and is) situated about 
three miles from Worcester, and her house was 
between ihe two—nearer the city, however, than 
the village. She and her sister Mary had been 
the daughters of a small, hard-working farmer, 
Thomas Barber, who died when they were very 
young women, leaving nothing behind except a 
few debts. The household goods were sold to 
pay them, and the girls had to look out for a living. 
Hester married John Pickering, Mary went to 
service. The Pickerings got on in the world. A 
cottage and a couple of fields and a cow grew 
into—at least the fields did—many fields, and they 
into hop gardens. From being a successful hop- 
grower, John Pickering took an office in Worces- 
ter, and became a prosperous hop-merchant. He 
placed his two sons in it—well-educated youths ; 
and on his death, his eldest son, Richard, then 
just twenty-one, succeeded him as its master. 
This was four years ago. Richard was to be 
married on the morrow to Helena Law, daughter 
of Law the surgeon; and Mary Barber, as you 
have heard, considered she should be out of place 
in the festivities. 

And she was right. Over and over again had 
the Pickerings urged Mary to leave service, as a 
calling beneath her and them, and to live with 
themselves. Mary declined. As to living with 
them, she retorted, they knew as well as she did 
there’d be no “getting on” together; and help 
from them to set up a couple of rooms for herself, 
or an independent cottage, was what she’d never, 
never accept. She said it was “their pride ;” 
they said they only wanted her to be more com- 
fortable. The contention ran on for years; in 
fact, it was continually running on in a sort of 
under-current, if it did not always rise to the 
surface; and the result was a coldnéss, and not 
very frequent meetings. Mary Barber obstinately 
remained in her condition of servitude, and was 
called “‘ pig-headed” for her pains. 

Not much so, however, by Mrs. Pickering : she 
understood very little of the world’s social dis- 
tinctions, and cared less; and she had latterly 
had a great trouble upon her, beside which few 
things seemed of weight. For some time past 
there had been ill-feeling between her two sons ; 
in her heart perhaps she most loved the younger, 
and, so far as she dared, took his part against the 
elder. Richard was the master, and overbearing ; 
William was four years the younger, and resented 
his brother’s yoke. Richard was steady, and 
regular as clock-work ; William was rather given 
to go out of an evening, spending time and money. 
Trifling sums of money had been missed from 
the office by Richard, from time to time ; he was 





“I daresay they did!” returned Mary, with a 





eure in his heart that William had helped himself 


to them as that they had disappeared, but William 
coolly denied it, and set down the accusation to 
his brother’s prejudice. In point of fact, this 
was the chief origin of the ill-feeling; but 
Richard Pickering was considerate, and had kept 
the petty thefts secret from his mother. She, 
poor woman, fondly hoped that this marriage of 
Richard’s would heal all wounds, though not 
clearly seeing how or in what manner it could 
bear upon them. In one month William would 
be of age, and must become his brother’s partner; 
he would also come into his share of the property 
left by their father. 

Mrs. Pickering went home ruminating on these 
things, and praying—oh, how earnestly !—that 
there shonld be peace between the brothers. Their 
house was surrounded by fields; a very pretty, 
though small, dwelling of bright red brick, with 
green Venetian outside sliutters to the different 
windows; jasmin trailed over the porch, over 
the sills of the sitting-room windows, on 
either side the entrance door. Many-colored 
flowers clustered round the green lawn in 
front, and behind was a fold-yard on a very small 
scale, for they kept cows, and poultry and pigs 
still. The land was somewhat low just here, and 
no glimpse of the Severn, winding along in front 
between its banks, could be caught; but there was 
the fair city of Worcester beyund, with its fine 
cathedral, and the taper spire of St. Andrew’s 
Church rising high against the blue sky. 

The young Pickerings came home, as agreed 
upon ; not, alas! in the friendly spirit their mother 
had been hoping for, but in open quarreling. 
They were both fine grown young men, with good 
features, dark hair, and the honest, sensible gray 
eyes of their mother. Richard was grave in look ; 
William, gay, with the pleasantest smile in the 
world. Poor Mrs. Pickering! hasty words of 
wrath were spoken on either side, and for the first 
time she became acquainted with the losses at the 
office, and Richard’s belief in his brother’s dis- 
honesty. It appeared that a far greater loss than 
any preceding it had been discovered that after- 
noon, 

**Oh, Richard!” she gasped, “you don’t know 
what you say. He would never do it.” 

** He has done it, mother—he must have doue 
it,” was the elder son’s answer. ‘‘ No one else can 
get access to my desk except old Stone. Would 
you have me suspect him?” 

‘Old Stone” was a faithful servant, a many 
years’ clerk and manager, entirely beyond sus- 
picion, and there was no one else in the office. 
Mrs, Pickering felt a faintness stealing over her, 
but she had firm faith in her younger, her bright, 
her well-beloved son. 

** Look here, mother,” said Richard ; “‘ we know 
—at least I do, if you don’t—that his expenditure 
has been cor siderably beyond his salary. Whence 
has he derivsd the sums of money he has spent— 
that he does not deny he has spent? If I have 
kept these things from you, it was to save you 
pai. Stone has urged me to tell you of it over 
an‘i over again.” 

‘*Hush, Richard! The money came from me.” 

William Pickering turning round. He had been 
carelessly standing at the window, looking out on 
the setting sun. For once his pleasant smile had 
given place to scorn. 

“I'd not have told him so much, mother— 
Inever have. If he is capable of casting this sus- 
picion on me, why not let him enjoy it? Times 
and again have I assured him I’ve never touched a 
sixpence of the money. I have told that interfering 
old Stone so, and I might as well have talked to 
the wind. I could have knocked the old man down 
this afternoon when he accused me of being a 
* disgrace’ to my dead father.” 

It is of no use to pursue the quarrel; neither is 
there time for it. That Mrs, Pickering, in her 
love, had privately furnished William with money 
from time to time was an indisputable fact, and 
Richard could not disbelieve his mother’s word. 
But instead of its clearing up the matter, it only 
(so judged Richard) made it blacker. If he had 
beeu robbing the office, he had been, legally, rob- 
bing his mother, Words grew higher and higher, 
and the brothers, in their anger, spoke of a separ- 
ation. This evening, the last of Richard’s resi- 
dence at home, was the most miserable his mother 
had ever spent, and she passed a great part of the 
night at ber bedside, praying that the matter 
might be cleared up and the two brothers recon- 
ciled. 

The morning rose bright and cloudless. It was 
lovely September weather, and Mary Barber was 
astir betimes. Washing-day in those days and in 
a simple country household meant washing-day, 
It most certainly did at Mrs. Owen’s. Everybody 
was expected to work, and did work, the master 
excepted. Mary put her best shoulder to the wheel 
that morning, got things forward, and started 
about ten o'clock. The wedding was fixed for 
eleven, at Ali Saints’ Church, and Mary calculated 
that she could get comfortably to the church just 
before the hour, and ensconce herself in an obscure 
corner of it, as she meant to do, 

She was in her best. A soft, fine gray cashmere 
gown, kept for bigh days; a gray, twilled silk 
shawl, with a handsome sewn-on border of lilies 
and roses, and a cottage straw bonnet trimmed 
with the white satin ribbon. That shawl might 
have been worn by a lady. It had beena nt 
to Mary for her own wedding (which had been 
rudely frustrated through the faithlessness of man, 
and terribly sore was she upon it unto thisday), and 
was ag good as new, ever coming out about once a 
year. She brought with her no cap, intending to 
be firm on the points of not remaining and not re- 
moving her bonnet. She'd step into Mr, Law’s 
house and drink to the bridegroom and bride, and 
taste the cake, and then she'd start back home 
again. 

She took the field way, it was pleasanter than 
the dusty road, and went quietly on, with her um- 

brelia, a large green cotton thing, tied with a 
string round the middle, quite a foot in diameter. 





The skies were serenely bright, showing no pros- 





pect of rain for days to come, but Mary Barber 
world not have ventured out in her best without 
an umbrella to guard against contingencies for 
untold gold. 

She had traversed nearly two-thirds of her way, 
and was in the last field but one before turning 
into the road, It was a large field this, called 
popularly the Hollow Field, from the circumstance 
of « hollow or dell being in one part of it. This 
part Mary Barber had left behind her, and as she 
walked along the path that led midway through 
it, some church clocks chiming the half hour after 
ten came distinctly to her ear in the stillness of 
oe rarefied air. ‘I’ve stepped out well,” quoth 
she, 

It was at this moment that she discerned some 
one seated on the stile at the end of the path that 
led into the next field. Very much to her surprise, 
as she advanced nearer, she saw it was her sister. 
Mrs. Pickering was sitting sideways, her feet to- 
ward Worcester, her face turned to Mary, as if she 
were waiting for her, and would not take the 
trouble to get over. [o use a common expres- 
sion, Mary Barber could hardly believe her own 
eyes, and the proceeding by no means met with 
her approbation. 

“Of all the simpletons !—to come and stick her- 
self there to wait forme. And for what she knew 
I might have took the roadway. They be think- 
ing te get me with ’em to church in the carriage, 
but they won't. I told her I’d not mix myself up 
in the grand doings, neither ought I to, and Hes- 
ter’s common sense must have gone a wool-gather- 
ing te wish it. Ah! she’s been running herself 
into that stitch in her side.” 

The last remark was caused by her perceiving 
that Mrs. Pickering, whose left side was this way, 
had got her hand pressed upon her chest or heart, 
The doctors had warned Mrs. Pickering that any 
exertion by which this pain was brought on might 
be dangerous. “Serve her right!” cried unsym- 
pathizing Mary Barber, whohad no patience when 
people did foolish things, 

And now she obtained a clear view of her sis- 
ter’s dress. She wore the violet silk gown of the 
previous afternoon, and a white bonnet and shawl. 
Mary, on the wholo, regarded the attire with dis- 
paragement, 

“Why, if she’s not got on her puce gown! 
Whatever's that for? Where's the new fawn silk 
she talked of, I wonder? I'd not go tomy eldest 
son’s wedding in » turned gown; I’d have a new 
one, be it silk or stuff. That’s just like Hester; 
she never can bear to put on a new thing; she u 
rather——., If I don’t believe the shawl’s one ct 
them beautiful Chaney crapes.” 

It looked a very nice shawl, and was glistening. 
with richness in the rays of the sun. . That it was 
a China crape was nearly certain; no other sort 
of shawl would have had so deep a fringe. China 
crape shawls in those days cost their price, and 
Mary Barber condemned it at once, as connected 
with her sister. 

“IT say, Hester,” she called out, as soon as she 
got near enough for her voice to reach the stile, 
“what on earth made you come here to mee, 
me?” 

Mrs. Pickering made no reply, gave no token of 
recognition whatever, and Mary supposed that 
she had not caught the words. Her face looked 
unusually pale, its expression mournfully sad and 
serious, its eyes turned on Mary with a fixed 
stare. 

“Sure,” thought Mary, ‘nothing can have fell 
out to stop the wedding. Richard’s girl wouldn’t 
run away as that faithless chap of mine did. 
Something’s wrong, though, I can see, by her 
staring at me in that stony way, and never open- 
ing her mouth to speak. I say, Hester, is any- 
thing——Deuce take them strings again!” 

The concluding apostrophe was addressed to 
her shoe-strings. To be smart, Mary Barber had 
put new galloon ribbon into her shoes, and one or 
other of them had been coming untied all the 
way, to her great wrath. Laying down her um- 
breila on the edge of the grass, and her folded 
handkerchief, which she had carried in her hand, 
atop of it, she stooped down and tied the shoe, 
siving the knot a good tug as additional security. 

‘*Now, then, come undone again, and I’/]-— 
Bless me! where’s she gone ?” 

In raising her head Mary Barber missed her 
sister: the stile was vacant. Hastening to it, she 
climbed over into the next field, and there stood 
in what might be called a paroxysm of astonish- 
ment, for no trace whatever was to be seen of 
Mrs. Pickering. It was a large field, a hedge 
dividing it from the one she had just trave 
the path running across it before her, She looked 
here, she looked there, she looked everywhere in 
vain. Mary Barber had once treated herself to 
witness the performance of a conjurer in the iarge 
room of the Bell, at Worcester; she began to 
think he must have been at work here. 

** Hester!” she called oat, raising her voice to 
its utmost pitch--“* Hester, where be you got to?” 

The air took away the sound, and a bird aloft 
seemed to echo it, but there was no other answer, 
The woman stood like one moonstruck. Was it 
conjuring—or what else was it? The hedge, a 
trim, well-kept, cropped hedge, afforded no spot 
for concealment, there was no ditch or any other 
niding place —notning but the broad open field, 
and no human being, save herself, stirring in it. 

* Well, this beats bull-baiting,” ejaculated 
Barber, in the broad country phraseology in 
vogue in those days. “I'd better pinch myself 
to see whether I be awake or dreaming.” 

She turned herself about from side to side, she 
went back over the stile to the field she had tra- 
versed, and stared about there, but no trace could 
she see of Mrs. Pickering. Finally she passed 
over the stile again, and stood a moment to re- 
volve matters. 

‘*She must have gone off somewhere on the run 
while ’'d got my eyes down on that dratted shoe,” 
was the conclusion the woman came to, “ And 
more idiot she, when she knows running always 
brings on that queer pain at her heart.” 

It might have been a reasonable solution had 
there been anywhere to run to—that is, had the 
field been so broad and wide as to admit a possi- 
bility of her running out of sight. In good truth 
there was no such possibility. Mary Barber con- 
tinued her way across the field, and then, instead 
of pursuing her road to Worcester, she turned 
aside to the house of the Pickerings. That her 
sister could not have got back to it she knew, for 
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only way was the one she took. Trying the 
back-door, she found it fastened; and, on passing 
round to the front, that was fastenedalso, There 
was no coemiege waiting at the gate; on the con- 
trary, everything seemed silent and shut up. 
Mary Barber gave a sharp knock. 

“Ono would think you were all deed,” she cried, 
as & maid-servant opened the door, “they are 
gone, I suppose.” 

“Yes, they are gone,” was the girl’s reply. 
“My missis left about ten minutca since.” 

** More (ian that, I know,” was the answering 
remark, ‘‘ What made her come and mect me, 
Betsey ?” 

“She didn’t come,” said Betscy. 

“She did come,” said Mary Barber. 

“ She did not,” persisted the servant. 

“Why, my goodness gracious me, girl! do you 
want to persuade me out of my senses?” retorted 
Mary Barber, in anger. “She came on as far as 
the Hollow Field, and sat herself on the stile 
there, waiting for me to come up. I've got the 
use of my eyes, I hope!” 

seg Well, I don’t know,” returned the girl, dubi- 
ont. ‘I was with her the moment she was 
starting, and I’m sure she'd no thought of going 

then. She was just going out at this door, eating 
her bit of bread and butter, when she turned back 
into the parlor and put down her green parasol, 
telling me to bring her small silk umbrella instead, 
It might rain, fair as it looked. ‘And make haste, 
Betsey,’ she says to me, ‘for it don’t want two 
minutes of the half hour, and I shan’t get to All 
Saints’ in time.’” 

“What half hour?” asked Mary Barber, ina 
nen’, disputing sort of tone. 

«The half hour after ten. Sure enough, ina 
minute or two our clock struck it.” 

“Your clock must be uncommon wrong in its 
reckoning then,” was the woman’s rejoinder. 
© At half-past ten she was stuck on thie stile look- 

out forme. It’s about ten minutes ago,” 

t was about ten minutes since her mistress 
went out, but Betsey did not venture to contend 
farther. Mary Barber always put down those who 
differed from her. 

* After all, she has not took her umbrelia,” re- 
sumed the girl. ‘I couldn’t find it in the stand, 
off by the kitchen; all the rest of the umbrel'as 
was there, but not missis’s silk one, and when I 
ran back to tell her I thought it must be up-stairs, 
she had gone—gone at a fine pace, too, Mrs, 
Barber, which you know 18 not good for her, for 
she was already out of sight, so I just shut the 
door, and drew the bolt. ‘It’s a pity she drove it 
off so late.” 

** What made her drive it off?” 

‘Well, there was one or two reasons: Her new 
fawn gown—such a beauty it is!—never waa sent 
home till this morning—I’d iet that fashionable 
Miss Reynolds make me another, I would!—and 
when missis had got it on it wouldn’t come to in 
the waist by the breadth of your two fingers, and 
she’d got her pain very bad and couldn’t be 
equeeged. So she had to fold it up again, and put 
on her turned puce——” 

“Tsay,” interrupted Mary Barber, cutting the 
revelation short. “I say, Betsey, what's her 
shawl? It looked to me like oue of them Chaney 


Ce. 


“vv 


crapes.” 

“It’s the most lovely Chaney crape you ever 
saw,” replied the gir! enthusiastica i “* Mr. 
Richard made it a yrozent to her. She didu’t 
want to wear it, she : ail it was too grand, but he 
laugbed at her. The tinge was that depth.” 

“And now, you obstinate thing,” sharply put 
in Mary Barber, as the girl was extending her 
hands to show the depth of the fringe, ‘‘ how 
could I have seen her in her puce gown, and how 
could I have seen her in the sliawl, unless she had 
come to meet me? I should as soon have expected 
to see myself in a satin train, with flounces, as 
her in a Chaney crape shawl; and Richard must 
have more money than wit te have bought it.” 

“ And where is she now, tien?” asked Betsey, 
to whom tlie argument certainly appeared conclu- 
sive. ‘Gone on by herself to tle church ?” 

“ Never you mind !” returned Mary Barber, not 
choosing to betray her ignorance upon the un- 
satisfactory point. ‘‘ Don’t you contradict your 
betters again, Betsey Marsh.” 

Betsey humbly took the reproof, 

“Why could she not have had a carriage and 
went properly?” resumed Mary Barber. “It 
might have cost moncy, but a son’s marriage 
comes but onee in a lifetime,” 

“The carriage came and took off Mr. Richard, 
and she wouldu’t go in it,” said the girl. 

And then she proceeded, dropping her voice to 
a whisper, to tell of the unpleasantness of the 

vious evening, and cf the suvsequent events 
of the morning. Mr. William was up first, and 
went out without breakfast, leaving word he was 
ne to the office as usual, and should not attend 

e wedding. This she had to tell her mistress 
and Mr. Richard when they came down-stairs ; her 
mistress seemed dreadfuliy grieved, she looked as 
white as a sheet, and as soon as breakfast was 
over she wrote a letter, and sent Hill with it into 
Worcester to Mr, William. 

“Tt was to tell him to come back and dress him- 
self, and go with her to the wedding, I know,” 
concluded the girl, ‘‘ and that’s why, waiting for 
him, she would not go with Mr. Richard when the 
carriage came, and why she staid herself till the 
last minute. But Mr. William never came, and 
Hill’s not come back either.” 

“Then why on earth did she come to meet me, 
instead of making the best of her way to the 
eburch ?” demanded Mary Barber 

*jt’s what she didn’t do,” retorted the girl. 
“She never had no thought of going to meet you.” 
on If you say that again 'il—— Why, who's 

is?” 


The closing of the little iron gate at the foot of 
the garden had caused her to turn, and she saw 
William Pickering. He was flushed with the rapid 
walk from the town—conveyances were bot to be 
hired at hasty will then in Worcester, as they are 
now—and came up with a smile on his good- 
humored face, 

“T hope my mother’s gone,” he called out. 

* Yes, sir,” answered Betsey. 

“80 you and Richard have been quarreling 
again, I hear, and you must go off in a temper this 
morning |” was Mary Barber’s reproving saluta- 
tion. “I’m glad you've had the grace to think 
better of it, Master William.” 

The young man laughed. 

“The truth is, my mother’s note was so peremp- 
tory, in a sort that 1 had no choice but to obey it,” 
he answered. “I was not in the office when Hill 
left it, but I came as soon as I could. Sume hot 
water, —_ Look sharp.” 

** You'll not get to All Saints’ in time,” said Mary 


ber, 

“Til have to try for it. They maybe late them- 
eclves. What time is it now?” he continued, as 
he up the stairs. 

As if ty answer him, the large kitchen-clock at 
that moment rang out the quarter to eleven. It 
was a clock that struck the quarters, as many 


k:tchen-clocks did in those old-fashioned days. 


~ 





** Is that clock right?” asked Mary Barber, re- 
membering her conclusion that it could not be, 
and why, and feeling in a maze upon the past yet. 
* Just look at your watch, William, and tell me.” 

“It’s never wrong,” put in Betsey, as she came 
hurrying out of the kitchen with the jug of hot 
water, and probably deeming it a convenient 
juncture tacitly to maintain her own opinion. “ It 
don’t vary a minute in a year.” 

She said true, Nevertheless 
in courtesy to the reqnest, halted on the stairs 
midway and took his watch from his pocket. 

** It 18 qnile right,” he said. “ Desides I know 
that musi be at about the time. You wait for 
me in the parlor, Mary, and we’ll go on together.” 

She turned into the parlor generally used and 
waited for him. The boys had always called her 
** Mary,” short, following the habit of their father 
and mother. On the table lay Mrs. Pickering’s 
green parasol, just as she had put it down. 

ve minutes he was down-stairs again, 
dressed ; as handsome a young man as all Worces- 
tershire could have produced—upright, frank, 
merry. Mary Barber told him how his mother had 
come to meet her, and how she had suddenly disap- 
ared. He laughed, and said Mary {must have 
allen into a doze while tying her shoe. They were 
passing through Henwick when the clock struck 
eleven. 

“ There!” exclaimed Mary Barber. 

“Never mind,” said he, gayly ; ‘‘ we shall getin 
for the tail.” 

They took the lower road, as being the nearest, 
cutting off the corner by the suburb of St. John’s, 
as well as the new road, crossed the bridge over 
the sparkling Severn, and turned off to All Saints’ 
Church just as the tardy bridal party drove up. 

**T hope they have not been waiting for me!” 
exclaimed William Pickering. ‘‘ Which carriage 
is my mother in, I wonder? I shail take her in.” 

**She won’t be in the carriage. She was going 
straight into the church. Betsey said so!” snap- 
ne Mary Larber, excessively aggravated to find 

erselfin the very mgjdst of the alighting company. 
Richard Pickering drew up to his brother. 

** Where’s the mother?” he asked, ‘ We have 
been waiting for her all this while.” 

“In the church, I think, if she’s not with you. 
I am but come up myself now.” 

However, range their eyes as they would round 
the church when they got inside it, there was no 
sign of Mrs, Pickering. William, burying animosity 
ior the occasion, stood by his brother at the altar, 
his best man, and the ceremony proceeded. Mary 
Barber ensconced herself behiad a remote pillar, 
peeping surreptitiously round it to watch the 
party out of church, Richard leading his very 
pretty bride, 

**1'll let the ruck of ’em get into old Law’s be- 
fore me,” quoth she to the ‘emale pew-opener. 

And accordingly the “ ruck” did get in, and then 
Mary Barber started, She supnosed Mrs. P cker- 
ing would be there, as did all. The conclusion 
drawn was, that she had not arrived in time for 
the ceremony, and so had gone straight to the 
surgeon’s ; his residence was not far from the 
church, and as Mary Barber slowly approached it, 
she saw quite a crowd of persons coming from the 
opposite way, in one of whom she recognized an 
officer of justice, Halting at the door to stare at 
these—-and they seemed to be reciprocating the 
compliment by staring at her in a cuious manner 
—-William Pickering came up. 

** What can have become of my mother, Mary?” 
he exclaimed. “I’m going home to see after her. 
She’s not at Mrs, Law’s.” 

‘Why, where’s she got to,” responded Mary 
Barber. ‘“‘T’ll tell you what, Wilham Pickering,” 
quickly added the woman, an idea flashing across 
her, “she’s gone demented with the quarreling 
of you two boys, and has wandered away in the 
fields. I told you how strangely she stared at me 
from the stile.” 

** Nonsense!” said the young man. 

“Ts it nonsense! It—Whatever do you people 
want?” broke off Mary Barber For the persons 
she had noticed were surrounding them in a 
strange manner, hemming them in ominously. 
The officer laid his arm upon Wiliam Pickering. 

: “Pm sorry to say that I must take you prisoner, 
sir 


** What for?” coolly asked William, 

“For murder!” was the answer. And as the 
terrible words fell on Mary Barber’s ear, a wild 
thought crossed her bewildered brain—Could he 
have murdered his mother? Of course it was 
her own previous train of ideas, connected with 
the non-appearance of her sister, that induced it. 

Not so, however. Amidst the dire confusion 
that seemed at once to reign; amid the indignant 
questionings of the bridal party, who came flock- 
ing out in their gay attire, the particulars were 
made known. Mr. Stone, the old clerk, had been 
found dead on the office floor, an ugly wound in 
the back of his head. Richard Pickering, in his 
terror, cast a yearning, beseeching glance on his 
brother, as much as to say, Surely it has not 
come to this! 

The events of the morning, as connected with 
this, appeared to have been as follows: Mr. 
Stone had — to the office at nine o’clock as 
usnal, and there, to his surprise, found William 
Pickering, opening the letters. The latter eaid 
he was not going to his brother’s wedding, and 
the old clerk reproved him for it. William did 
not like this; one word led to another, and 
several harsh things were spoken, So far the 
office servant testified, a man named Dance 
whose work lay chiefly in the warehouse amongs 
the hop-pocke 8 and who had come in for orders. 
They were still “jangling,” Dance said, when he 
left them. Subsequent to this, William Pickering 
went out to the warehouse, and to one or two 
more places. On his return, he found that his 
mother’s out-door man-of-all-work, Hill, had left 
a note for him; a large brewer in the town, 
named Corney, was also waiting to see him on 
business. When Mr. Corney left, he opened the 
note, the contents of which may as well be given: 


William Pickering, 


“Wiliam! you have never directly disobeyed 
mo yet. I charge you, come back at once, and 
yo with me to thechurch. Do you know that I 
1ave passed three parts of the night on my knees, 
praying that — may be cleared up between 
you and your brother! 

“ Your Lovrixe Morner.” 


After that nothing was clearly known, William 
Pickering said that when he quitted the cflice to 
o home, in obedience to his mother’s mandate, 
o left M: 
while afterward the cold clerk was found lying on 
the floor, with a terrible wound in the back of his 
head, It was quite evident he bad been struck 
down while bending over the desk. The man 
Dance, who was sought for in the warehouse, and 
found, spoke of the quarreling he had heard, and 
hence the arrest of William Pickering. 
Mary Barber's first thought, amidst the con- 
fusion and the shock, was of her sister. If not 


r. Stone at hie desk writing ; but a short | 





there and then in search of Mrs. Pickering, not 
knowing in the least where to look for her, but 
taking naturally the way to ber home. 

“Surely she’ll be coming in to join’em, and I 
shall, perchance meet hor,” was the passing 
thought. 

Not Mrs, Pickering did Mary Barber mect, but 
Hill, the man. He was coming down the road in 
a state of excitement, and Mary Barber stared in 
blank disbelief at his news: his mistress had 
been found on her bed—dead, 

In an incredibly short time the woman seemed 
to get there, and met the surgeon coming out of 
the house, It was quite true. Mrs, Pickering 
was dead. With her face looking as if it were 
turned to stone, Mary Barber weut up to the 
chamber. Betsey, the servant, her tears drop- 
Ping | told the ta‘e. 

en Mary Barber and Mr. William had de- 
pews, she bolted the door again, and went back 
her work in the kitchen. By-and-by, it 
occurred to her to wonder whether the silk 
umbrella was safe up-stairs, or whether it had 
been lest from the stand: a few weeks before, 
one of their cotton umbrellas had been taken by 
atramp. She ran up into her mistress’s room to 
look, and there was startled by seeing her mis- 
tress. She was sitting in sn arm-chair by the 
bedside, her head leaning #1 ways on its back, 
and her left hand pressed on her heart. On the 
bed lay the silk umbrella, its cover partially taken 
off, and by its side a bit of bread-and-butter, half 
eaten. At the first moment the girl thought she 
was asleep ; but when she saw her face she knew 
it was something worse. Running out of the 
house in terror, she met Hill, who was returning 
from Worcester, and sent him for the nearest 
surgeon. He came, and pronounced her tobe quite 
dead. “She must have been dead,” he said, 
“about an hour.” 

“What time was that?” interrupted Mary 
Barber, speaking sharply in her emotion. 

** It was half-past eleven.” 

There could not be the slightest doubt as to the 
facts of the case. While the servant was sent by 
her mistress for the umbrella, and delayed 
through being unable to find it, Mrs. Pickering 
must have run up-stairs to her chamber, either 
remembering it was there, or to look for it. She 
found it, and was taking off the case, putting 
down the bread-and-butter she was eating, to do 
so (the piece of bread-and-butter which the 
maid had just before brought to her), and must 
have then found herseif ill, sat down in the 
chair, and died immediately. Ler own medical 
attendant had warned her that any great excite- 
ment might prove suddenly fatal. 

“Tt was the oddest thing, and I thought it at 
the time, though it went out of my mind again, 
that she should have disappeared from sight so 
soon,” sobbed Betsey. “I don't think I was away 
much above a minute after the umbrella, and 
when [ came back and found ber gone, and looked 
out at the door, I couldn’t see her anywhere, I 
looked in the garden, I looked down the path as 
far as my eyee would go, ‘* Why, missis must be 
lost!’ says I, ont loud. And she had left the front 
door wide open, too—and that ought to have told 
me she had not gone out of it. And I, like a fool, 
never to have remembered that she might have 
run up-stairs, but just bulted the door and went 
about my work.” 

Mary Barber made no comment; a strange awe 
was stealing over her. ‘This had occurred at hali- 

ast ten, It was at precisely that time she saw 
er sister on the stile. 

‘* Betsey,” she presently said, her voice subdued 
to a whisper, ‘if your mistress had reaily gone 
out, as you supposed, was there any possibili y of 
her coming in later without your knowledge ?’ 

**No, there was not; she couldn’t have done 
it,” was the answer to the question; and Mary 
Barber had felt perfectly certain that it had not 
been possible, though she asked it. The only 
way to Mrs. Pickering’s from the stile was the 
path she had {aken herself, and she knew her sis- 
ter had not gone on before her. 

**T never unbolted either of the doors, back or 
front, after she (as I thought) went out, except 
when I undid the front for you,” resumed the girl. 
**T don’t dare to be in the house by myself with 
*em open since that man frigMtened me last win- 
ter. No, no; missis neither went out nor came 
in; she just went up-stairs to her room, and died. 
The doctor says he don’t suppose she had a mo- 
ment’s warning.” 

It must have been so, Mary Barber gazed upon 
her as she lay back, upon the holiday attire she 
wore, all the counterpart of what she had seen on 
the stile. The puce silk gown ss as good 
as new; the really beautiful shawl, with its deep 
rich fringe; the white bonnet, which she now saw 
was of plain corded silk, The doctor had closed 
the eyes, and put the left hand down straight; 
otherwise she was as she was found, On the 
patchwork boy of the bed lay the silk umbrella, 
the cover half taken off, and the bit of bread-and- 
butter, half eaten, lay beside it. Mary Barber 

azed at all; and an awful conviction came over 

er that it was her sister’s spimt she had seen on 
the atile. Never from that hour did she quite 
lose the sensation of nameless dread it brought in 
its wake, 

**You see, now, Mrs. Barber, you must have 
been mistaken in thinking my missis went to meet 
you,” said Betsey. 

Mary Barber made no answer ; she only looked 
out straight before her with a gaze that seemed 
to be very far away. 

What with one calamity and the other—for the 
news of William Pickering’s apprehension soon 
traveled up—the house was like a fair the whole 
of the day. Richard Pickering, bridegroom 
though he was, was up there ; Mr. Law was there, 


and, on examination, confirmed the other doctor's | 


opinion as to the momentarily sudden death; 


numberless friends and acquaitances came in | 


and went out again. For once in her life, Mary 
Barber was oblivious of the home wash, and her 
promise to return early for it. She took her bou- 
net off, borrowed a cap of her pvor sister's, and 
remained, 

William Pickering was taken before the magia- 
trates in the Guildhall for examination, late in 
the afternoon, His brother attended it, and— 
very much to her own surprise—so did Mary PBar- 
ber. The accusation and the facts had resolved 
themeelves into something tangibie out of their 
original confusion; the prisoner was able to un- 
derstand the grounds they had against him ; and 


| the solicitor, whom he called to his assistance, 
drove up in a gig to Mrs. Pickering’s, and took | 
| possession of Mary Barber. 


** What's the good of your whirling me off to 
the Guildhall?” she resentfully asked of him, 
three times over, as he drove back into Worcester. 
“T don’t know anything about it; I never was in- 
side that office of the Pickerings’ in all my life.” 

* You'll see,” said the lawyer, with a smile. 


Que thing was satisfactory—that old Mr. Stone | 


had come to life again. The blow, though a very 


broken to her softly, the news might kill her; | hard one, bad stunned, but not killed him; he 


and the woman, abandoning cake, and wine, anc 





company, before 


| was, in fact, not injured beyond a reasonable pro- 
she had seen them, started off | bability of recovery. He Lad no knowledge of 


his | 


assailant: whoever it was, had come behind him, 
as he sat bending over his desk, and struck him 
down unawares, 

The Guildhall was crowded ; a case exciting so 
much interest had rarely occurred in Worcester, 
Independent of the station in life of the prisoner, 
his good looks, his youth, his popularity with 
most people, there were the attendant circum. 
stances—the marriage of his brother in the morn- 
ing, the death of Mrs, Pickering. Of the last sad 
fact they did not teilhim. “Let him get his ex- 
amination over, poor fellow!” said they, in kind- 
ness. And he stood before the court, upright, 
frank, unfettered by grief. ‘ He must have Tonk 
it in a moment of passion,” said his sorrowing 
friends and the public; for the facts seemed too 
clear against him for disbelief—the long-continned 
ill-feeling known to exist between him and the old 
clerk, who had persistently taken his brother 


Richard’s pert: tue quarreling of the morning 
as heard by Dance, and wiich the prisoner did 


not deny ; and the absence of any one else in the 
office. Richard Pickering, his breast beating with 
a horrib.e conviction that none else could have 
been guilty, was not one publicly to denounce his 
brother, He affected to assunie bis innocence, 
and he stood by him to afford iim all the counte- 
nance in his power. 

The facts were testified to—those gathered on 
the first moment of discovery, and oihers since, 
Dance spoke of the jangling—as he still called it 
—between the clerk and his young master. Mr, 
Corney proved his visit, and that upon its termin- 
ation he left Mr. Stone and Wiliam Pickering 
alone, and be could sce that they were not friendly. 
This was about twenty minutes past ten. Mr. 
Corney added, in answer to a question, that he 
had heard nothing of William Pickering’s inten- 
tion to depart home; on the contrary, he said he 
should be at the office all day. Subsequentiy—— 

Yes, but then he had not opened his motier’s 
note, interrupted the Pe r, who up to this 
point, acknowledged all that was said to be cor- 
rect. But, he continued, the instant he read the 
note, he started for home, knowing how litile time 
there was to lose ; and he told old Stone that he 
need not be cross on Richard’s account any lenger, 
for after all he was guiug to be Lis best man. He 
knew no more.) 

Mr. Corney resumed: A little before eleven he 
went back to the office to say he'd take the hops 
at the price offered, and was horrified to find old 
Mr. Stone on the ground, as he thought, dead, 
He raised an alarm ; some people ran in from the 
strects, and he went himseif in search of Dance, 
whom he found in tie warehouse ; somebody else 
ran tor a constable, others tor a surgeon. Of 
course the conclusion arrived it was, that Mr. 
William Pickering had done the deed, 

The bench appeared to be arriving at the s»me. 

** Not so fast, gentlemen,” said William Picker- 
ing’s lawyer ; and he put iorth another witness. 

twas Mr. Kilpin, the hop-merchant, a gentle- 
man well-known in the town, He deposed that 
he had called in at the Messrs, Pickerings’ office 
that morning between half-past ten and eleven, 
Mr. Stone was alone, writing at his desk. He 
staid talking to Lim three or four minutes, and 
left at a quarter to eleven. He was enabled to 
state the time positively from the fact, that 

“Why, then, it could not have been William 
Pickeritig ; he was at home at that very time,” 
burst forth Mary Barber, 

The bench silenced her; but she saw now why 
she had been brought to the Guildhall. 

Mr. Kilpin resumed, taking up the thread of his 
sentence as if no interruption had occurred : 

‘** From the fact, that as I passed St. Nicholas’s 
Church, it chimed the three-quarters past ten. I 
was on my way to catch the Pershore coach, for 
I was going by it as far as Whittington, and it 
was at that moment turning the corner of Broad 
Street. I had to e a run for it, and to holloa 
out, and the coachman pulled up opposite the Old 
Bank, When I got back from Whittington this 
afternoon,” added the witness, “‘I accidentally 
met Mr. William Pickering’s lawyer, and learzt 
what had occurred.” 

Next came the evidence of Mary Barber, that 
William Pickering was in bis mother’s house at 
three-quarters past ten. Of course there could 
be no further doubt of his innocence after this. 
Meanwhile the prisoner had been writing a fow 
lines with a pencil on a piece oi paper, and it was 
passed over to his brother. mething in the 

emeanor of one of the witnesses as he gave his 
evidence bad powerfully struck him. 

“I have an idea, Richard, that the guilty man 
isDance. Take care that he does not escape. If 
he has done tiis, he may also have boen tie pil- 
ferer of your petty cash. Try and get it all cleared 
up, for tue sake of the motier’s peace.” 

“Por the sake of the mother’s peace!” echoed 
Richard, with an aching heart. “Poor William 
little dreams of the biow in store for him.” 

He did not dream, Richard Pickering ; he acted, 
Giving a hint to the officer to look after Dance 
he pressed up to lis brother, then being released 
from custody. 

“ William,” he whispered, ‘tell me the truth 
in this solemn mement—and it is more sadly 
solemn than you are as yet cognizant of—lhave 
you really not touched that missing money? As 
i lay awake last night thinking of it, I began to 
fancy I might have been making @ mistake all 
through. if so——” 

“If so, we shall be the good friends that we 
used to ve,” heartily interrupted William, as he 
clasped his brother's ready hand, **On my sacred 
word I never touched it; 1 could not do se; and 
you must have been prejudiced to fancy it. Ill 
ay any money Dance will turn out to have becn 
the black sheep. Both looks and tones were faise 
as he gave his evidence, 

And William Pickering was right. Dance was 
so effectually “looked after” that might, that 
some ugly tacts came out, and he was quiet) 
taken into custody. True enough, the black sheep 
| had been nobody else. He had skilifully pilfered 
| the petty sums of money ; he had struck down 

Mr. Stone as he sat at his desk, to take a coupk 

of sovereigns he saw lying init. The old gentle- 
| man recovered, and gave evidence on the trial at 
the following March Assizes, and Richard and 
William Pickering from henceforth were more 
closely knit together, 
But the singular circumstances attendant on 
| the death of Mrs. Pickermg—bher apparition (for 
| it could be nothing less) that appeared to Mary 
Barber—became public property. People in talk- 
ing of it, mostly with timid glanees Lackward and 
hushed voices, grew to callit, ** The Giost of t) 
| Hollow Field,” and for a long while neither gir! 

nor woman would pass through it alone, 

And tisat is the ending : and if I have been ut 
| dnly minate in regard to the dress, or other poini- 
I only reiterate the minuteneas given at the tin 
| by Mary Barber. The woman—and she was a 
| good, and honest, and truthful woman—believed 
to her dying day that the spirit of her sister came 
to lead her to the house (where otherwise sh 
| would not have gone), there to meet William 
Pickering, and so be the means of establish 

his innocence, 
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DANCE OF THE 
CAMEL-DRIVERS. 


Tuts incident oc- 
curred in crossing the 
desert, and is thus re- 
lated by M. Tremeaux, 
the celebrated French 
traveler. They had been 
traveling for days, and 
were suffering for want 
of water. “The camels 
stumbled over the stony 
ground, and uttered long 
plaintive cries when 
urged forward by their 
drivers. We looked ahead, 
seeking the camel which 
should have been sent to 
bring us fresh water, bu. 
saw no sign of life in this 
horizon of death. Our 
burning thirst was the 
principal subject of com- 
plaint, yet still we press- 
ed on. The atmosphere 
became heavier than be- 
fore, and it seemed as 
though the simoom had 
left the impression cf its 
fiery breath upon every- 
thing about us. There 
was not a single cloud in 
the sky, nota single breath 
of air stirring. The sun 
poured down its bril- 
liancy, which was reflect- 
ed back into our faces 
by the brilliant specks of 
mica and quartz, so glar- 
ingly that we could hardly 
open our eyes to see our 
way. We walked on al- 
most mechanically, buried 
in a sort of deep stupor. 
Suddenly a new an 
unexpected sound was 
heard, a hard, sharp sound which startled us, and 
then was lost in a distant hum. We all opened our 
eyes, raised our heads, and started. It was a bevy of 
partridges which came to find their food upon the track 
of the caravan. Then we were near the Nile, the water 
and the shade. The dull sound made by these birds in 
flying was delicious music to our ears, and gave us 
courage. The Nile is near, the divine Nile, with its 
fresh and limpid waves. Almost at the same moment, 
the camel whom we had watched for so long appeared 
from behind an elevation quite near to us. Then 
boundless joy burst forth ; the aspect of the caravan 
was changed as though by magic. The camel-drivers 
commenced to sing and clap their hands in cadence ; 
those who but a moment before could hardly crawl 
along while holding on to the sides of the camels, now 
leaped, danced and capered about. Those who like 
myself were exhausted with the motion o/ viding upon 



















































































him from so dangerous 
an undertaking; but he 
was not to be diverted 
from his purpose. 

** Have you any love for 
your mother and coun- 
try ?” demanded Starka. 

**I love both,” replied 
Alberto. 


“Then,” said Starka, 
“I conjure you by that 
love to renounce this pro- 
ject.” 

**My resolution is taken,”’ 
rejoined Alberto, 

** Well, then,”” resumed 
Starka, mournfully, ‘‘ take 
this purse; it contains a 
hundred pieces of gold; 
every night you come 
here, you will receive a 
similar sum. The only 
ondition that I cannex to 
it is this, that you must 
not make use of it to do 
any good action. You 
must be deaf to the pray- 
ers of the poor and the 
unfortunate; and if dur- 
ing the space of one year 
you abide by this con- 
dition, you shall marry 
the princess, and she 
shall be restored to her 
rank, wealth, and liberty.’ 

Alberto took up the 
purse, and departed, high- 
ly gratified that he had 
obtained it on such easy 
terms. Starka watched 
him with a look of melan- 
choly. ‘‘Go,” said she, 
‘you will bitterly rue the 
day that you agreed to 
stifle the best feelings of 
your heart in order to 
procure riches, for it is 
nol permitted to man to 
harden his heart against 
the sufferings of his fel- 
low-creatures with im- 
punity.” 

Some months passed 
away, and Alberto, con- 











THE DANCE OF THE CAMEL-DRIVERS. 


| Thurloe interceded, assaring him that the clerk was 
fast asleep, that he was confident he was, since he knew 

personally that he had been up the whole of the two 
previous nights. Morland, however, had been only 
teigning sleep, and afterward informed the royal party 
of the plot, and thus frustrated it. 








A SAGACIOUS DOG, 


A TRAVELER, driving along the Avenue de 
Neuilly, outside of Paris, late one, night, was suddenly 
astonished to find his horse stop. At the same moment 
a@ man appeared at the horse’s head. ‘“ Why don’t you 
take care?’”’ said the traveler. ‘Ah,’ said the man, 
**you would not care if you were in my position.’ 
** How i8 that?” “* I had three hundred francs in gold in 
my poc t,and they have broken a hole in it and are 








SIR RICHARD WILLIS’'S PLOT AGAINST CHARLES II 


the camel’s back, now sat up straight, and we all pre- | 


pared to taste the delicious beverage which was 
approaching. Soon we gathered about the skins, and 
then what joyful animation was displayed, and yet the 
water in them was quite warm, and had also an un- 
pleasant taste, derived from the skins, but still in com- 
parison with that we had found in the wells of the 
desert, it was like nectar.” 


Sir Richard Willis’s Plot Against Charles II. 


Wate Charles IL. was an exile in the Nether- 
lands, Sir Richard Willis formed a plot to deliver him 
and the Dukes of York and Gloucester into the hands of 
Cromwell. The plot was to induce them to embark for 
England and land at some port in Sussex, on the ground 
that there would be a rising in his favor. He was to be 
received oa landing by five hundred men, and to be 
joined next morning by two thousand more. Crom- 
well’s secretary, Thurloe, had chambers in Lincolns’ 
Inn from 1645 to 1659, occupying during this period No. 
24 on the ground floor of what is now called Old Build- 

ngs. Cromwell came there one night to discuss this 
matter with Thurloe. After conversing together for 
some time, Cromwell suddenly iound that one of the 
clerks was in the room asleep at his desk. It happened 
that this clerk was Mr. Morland, afterward Sir Samuel 
Morland, the famous mechanician. Cromwel drew his 
dagger and would have killed Morland onth spot but 





seattered all over the road. It is not my own money, 
and if I can’t find it I am ruined. ‘“ Have you a coin 
left?’’ ‘Yes, only one.” ‘Give it to me, in order to 
find the others.’’ The poor fellow handed it to the trav. 
eler, who called his dog, and, putting it to his nose, let 
bim smell it, and then ordered him to search for the 
others. The intelligent creature snuffed at the coin, 
and then commenced running about the road, returning 
to his master every moment with a fresh coin, until he 
had recovered them all. The gratitude of the poor man 
whose money was thus returned to him knew no bounds. 
**Let me at least know your name,”’ he said, as the 
traveler was setting off. “I have done nothing,” he 
answered; “it was my dog. His name is Rabutjoie.” 


STARKA-—A WEIRD LECEND OF 
POLAND. 


Tue Princess of Nassau was rich and power- 
ful. Nature had endowed her with wit and beauty, 
and she was Versed in all the accomplishments calcu- 
lated to adorn her station; but her moral qualities had 
been neglected. She was fond of pomp and ostenta- 
tion. The banquets that she gave to the nobility were 
unsurpassed for their splendor and magnificence; but 
if any of her vasaals, when overtaken by misfortune, 

| made an appeal to her generosity, she would indignantiy 
| spurn them from her presence, after having over- 





| young fisherman. 
' 





whelmed them with contempt and reproach for daring 
to imagine that she could sympathize with such low- 
born wretches as they were, One day, when the 
princess was regaling a party of nobles at her castle of 
Nassau, an old woman dressed in black, apparently in 
the last stage of misery, presented herself, and begged 
the princess to have pity on her and relieve her, for 
that she was almost dying with hunger. The princess, 
shocked at such unheard-of presumption, immediately 
gave orders to turn the old mendicant out of the 
castle. As the servants were about to obey their mis- 
tress, the appearance of the old woman underwent a 
sudden change. Her countenance, which a few 
minutes before was wrinkled and cale-worn, now 
assumed the aspect of youth. She held her head erect, 
and her eyes sparkled with fire. 

‘Princess of Nassau,’’ said she, ‘‘I am Starka, the 
Daughter of the Mountains. I have long watched you. 
Riches and power were given you that you might 
relieve the suffering and protect the oppressed. Have 
you fulfilled your trust? No, you have abused it. 
Henceforth, you shall have neither castle nor servants; 
you shall live in water, and your food shall consist of 
insects.” 

These words were hardly uttered, when the earth 
shook, the castle became a heap of ruins, and the 
princess was chained in the middle of a pond, which 
the Daughter of the Mountains had formed in one of 
the vaults beneath the ruins. 

The nobles who were thus rudely disturbed in the 
midst of their festivity did not receive any injury; for 
a considerable time not one of them was able to utter a 
word. At last a few of the most courageous and com- 
passionate amongst them, pitying the fate of the 
princess, implored the Daughter of the Mountains to 
mitigate her punishment. Starka replied, that if any 
one was courageous enough to visit the ruins at mid- 
night, he should hear the terms on which the princess 
should be restored to her rank and liberty; and that it 
he fulfilled the conditions, co matter what his station 
might be, he should obtain the hand of the princess in 





marriage. None of them, however, were devoted 
enough to attempt her deliverance, for they all hurried 
away, resolving within themselves never again to visit 
the castle of Nassau. As to the domestics of the 
castle and the peasants of the neighborhood, they had | 
ali suffered too much from the cruelty of their mistress 
to desire her return; so they, too, departed as hastily 
as possible. 

When night came on, a young fisherman named 
Alberto was wandering amongst the ruins of the 
doomed castle. He had witnessed its downfall, and 
had also heard the reply that Starka gave to the nobles 
when they solicited her to soften the punishment of | 
the princess. } 

Dissatisfied with his occuption, Alberto had, with the 
idea of enriching himself, determined to rescue the | 
princess, or perish in the attempt. Midnight arrived, | 
and Starka, true to her appointment, stood before the | 
At first, she endeavored to dissuade 





stantly plunged in dissi- 
pation, had torgotten his 
home and his friends. 

One evening, in passing 
through one of the principal streets of Warsaw, he 
met a man in great distress, who had been his 
playmate and schoolfellow, and to whom he was 
sincerely attached. A mutual recognition took place, 
and Alberto in the fullness of his heart was about 
to relieve the necessities of his friend, when he 
remembered the compact he had formed with the 
Daughter of the Mountains. He then felt, for the 
first time, the misery of his situation; and to escape 
the reproaches of his friend, he hurried away from 
him, inwardly cursing the night that he had visited 
the ruins of the castle of Nassau. Soon after this, 
he was seized with a strong desire to go and see 
his mother, and to gaze once more on the little hut in 
which he had spent the happiest hours of his life. He 
arrives at his mother’s humble dwelling, and finds that 
she is on the point of death; but the sight of her 
son recalls her back to life, and her attendant assures 
him that if she had the money to purchase medicine 
for her, she might recover. Alberto, unable to resist 
this appeal, gives some money to the nurse. The next 
moment the Daughter of the Mountains appears, and 
possessing herself of her prey, she carries him to the 
abode of the doomed. Other candidates for the hand 
of the princess offered themselves, but, like Alberto, 
unable to fulfill the conditions imposed on them, they 
experienced the same fate; thus proving the assertion 
of Starka, that nian is not permitted to narden his 
heart against the sufferings of his fellow-creatures with 
impunity. 








Some photographers are now adopting a 
simple and successful method of exhibiting cartes, and 
other pictures of similar size, by means of an easily 
constructed modification of Chadburn’s opaque lantern. 
The picture to be exhibited is placed at the back of a 
small box of a suitable size and form, and is strongly 
illuminated by means of one or more lime-lights, mag- 
nesium-lamps, or other means by which powerful 
illumination may be obtained. In front of this is placed 
an object glass, similar to that of the ordinary magic- 
lantern or photographic camera, proper care being 
taken that the direct light from the lamp be not per- 
mitted to fall on the lens. Ifa white screen be erected 
in front of this ‘“‘opaque lantern,”’ a magnified image 
of the small picture in the box will be projected on to 
it with a degree of brilliance proportionate to the in- 
tensity of the illumination. In this simple lantern no 
condensers are used, and no optical appliances beyond 
the object-glass already referred to. A pleasing effect 
is caused by having a number of cartes fastened side by 
side on the long slider, by which means a great number 
of features may be successively presented on the screen, 
by the simple means of pushing forward the slide, ina 
matner similar to the long comic slides of the ordinary 
magic lantern. 


Dr. De Briov, of Paris, has succeeded in 
producing an enamel! paint, made from india-rubber, 
which, though of film-like consistency when applied to 
iron, renders it absolutely proof against atmospheric 
action. The invention is thought highly of by the 
Academy of Sciences. 
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A WONDERFUL DOG. 
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HOME INCIDENTS, 
A Bear and Dog Fight. 


A man named Verheim, in Milwaukie, Wisconsin, 
keeps a large tame bear, which he often shows to 
visitors. On one occasion an Irishman came to see it 
with a dog, and, despite the warnings of Verheim, in- 
sisted on setting his dog upon it. The result is depicted 
by our artist. The bear, sitting upon his hind legs, 
grasped the dog with his fore-paws, so that he could 
not move, and, doubling it into a sort of ball, commenced 


&c. 





BEAR VS. DOG, 


to tear it with the claws of his hind legs and his teeth. 
With the greatest difficulty Verheim rescued the help- 
less animal, and it departed, with its stapid owner, a 
sadder and wiser dog. 


Jail Delivery. 


Five women who were confined in the jail at Chicago 
temporarily, while under sentence to the Penitentiary, 
escaped by sawing away one of the iron bars to the win- 
dow, and letting themselves down from the second 
story window to the sidewalk. A sixth fell and injured 
herself so severely that she had to be left. The jail 
occupies part of the Court-house, and is in the most 





THE ESCAPE OF FIVE FEMALE PRISONERS FROM 
THE CHICAGO JAIL. 


central part of the city. It is rare that so daring an 
attempt can be made successful, even by men. 


Woman Matilated by a Hog. 


A correspondent sends us from Zanesville, Ohio, the 
description of the terrible scene here represented. A 
woman was walking at a short distance from the town, 
when she was suddenly attacked by a ferocious hog, 
who threw her down and commenced tearing her. Her 
cries soon brought assistance, when the animal was 
killed, and she was found to have been somewhat 
soverely injured. 
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A WOMAN MUTILATED BY 


OME INCIDENT 





A POLITICAL DISCUSSION. 


Political Discussion. 


The Hon. James Irving, Member of Assembly-elect, 
and Owen Geoghegan, Esq., a defeated candidate for 
Councilman, disagreeing in their view of statesmanship 
and legislative action, and being animated by the sub- 
lime patriotism which prompted the Horatii and Cura- 
tii, determmed to decide their differences by the test 
of battle. The noble tournament is represented by our 
artist, who has finely caught the expression of enthu- 
siastic patriotism which animated the contestants, and 





EXCITING AFFAIR IN A CEMETERY. 


the eager interest of the spectators. Unfortunately the 
contest was interrupted by some meddlesome police- 
men before it was finally decided. Both parties have 
issued pronunciamentos, in which each claims the vic- 
tory, and the current opinion among those who are 
competent to judge is, that there will be another tilt. 
Would it not be well to have it take piace publicly, and 
carry the children of the public schools in a body to see 
it? It would impress upon their youthful minds how 
great and noble a thing it is to be a legislator, and what 
a privilege it is to live in a country and a city where the 
best men are so courageous in the defense of the public 
good. Perhaps under the stimulus of such a body of 
spectators, the bold contestants might pummel each 
other to death, which would be the most desirable 
result. 





A YOUNG MAN KILLED FOR DEFENDING HIs 
SISTER. 





Exciting Affair in a Cemetery, 


| From Cleveland, Ohio, we have an account of the 
scene illustrated, at acemetery on the Western Reserve. 

, A young lady, who had died quite suddenly, had been 
buried here. It having come to her father’s ears that 
the medical students intended to violate the grave, m 
order, by a post-mortem examination, to discover the 
cause of her sudden death, he armed himself with a 
gun, and resolved to pass the night in watching his 
, daughter’s grave. Concealing himself behind a monu- 
ment, he waited until almost morning, when the three 
persons approached and commenced to make their pre- 
parations for opening his daughter’s grave. When 
| their purpose could be no longer doubted, the father 
| fired, and one of them fell. He was instantly carried 
off by the other two, and they all drove away in a 
The father did not pursue, thinking they had 


| on. 
FEROCIOUS HOG. j sodnahty been sufficientiy punished. 
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ACCIDENTS, 


A Young Man Killed for Defending his 
Sister. 


At Fort Smith, a Cherokee Indian, named Mose Ed- 
wards, came to the settlement, and entering the room 
where a Miss Snipes was coo , attempted to take 
improper liberties witb her. Her brother hearing her 
cries came in, and interfering, thought he had induced 
the Indian to behave himself, when suddenly drawing 
a bowie-knife he plunged it into young Snipes’s heart, 





FATAL TERMINATION OF A DRUNKEN FROLIC. 


killing him almost instantly. Edwards has since been 
arrested, while Miss Snipes is almost distracted at the 
sudden death of her brother. 


End of a Drunken Frolic. 


Two drunken men were walking along the tow-path at 
Oswego, N. Y., at night, when one of them fell into the 
water. The other attempting to save his friend, grasped 
his leg tightly, and cried out for aid. When those who 
were attracted by his cries came upon the spot, they 
found that he had held his friend’s head under water, 
and that he was drowned. 


An Aged Woman Burned to Death. 


Mrs. OvERACEER, an old lady of over seventy, 
in La Grange, Dutchess County, was sitting alone in 
front of a wood fire, when a spark flew out and ignited 





AN AGED WOMAN BURNED TO DEATH. 


her dress. The old lady had been for some time suffer- 
ing from an attack of paralysis, and was unable either 
to speak or move. The attention of the household was 
after a while attracted by the smoke escaping from the 
crevice of the door, and on entering the room, iound 
Mrs. Overacker dead, and burnt to a crisp. It was quite 
accidental that the old lady had been left alone, it havy- 
ing been for some time previously 4 rule that some one 
of the household should always remain in the room with 
her. 


An Instance of Snake Charming. 


A correspondent from Maysville sends us an account of 
the occurrence we have here represented. A little boy 
of about six years old, in Bracken county, was in the 
habit of going into the woods to “ play with the pretty 
things,’ as he called them. At his solicitation, his 
mother once followed him, and, to her horror, found 
him as represented, playing with three huge black 


A VERITABLE INSTANCE OF SNAKE 


CHARMING IN 





KENTUCKY. 
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FALL OF A WAGON FROM A BRIDGE. 


snakes. Hastening home, she told her husband, and 
he going out, succeeded finally in killing the reptiles. 
Fall ot a Wagon from a Bridge. 

At St. Paul, Minnesota, a wagon with four men ran off 
the bridge, this side of St. Anthony, and fell headlong 
down the precipice, 150 feet high. Wonderfully enough, 
only one of the men was killed, and although the three 
others were injured, yet they were not dangerously so. 





HEROISM OF MR. DOMINICK DAVAN, OF WILLIAMS- 
BURG, 


Heroism of Mr. Dominick Davan, of 


Williamsburg, 


As the Houston street ferry-boat, the Maspeth, was 
approaching the New York side of the ferry one of the 
evenings last week, at about eight, a young iady fell over 
by accident, and would unquestionably have been 
drowned had not Mr. Dominick Davan, of South Fourth 
street, Williamsburg, jumped after her, with all his 
ciothes on, and after great exertions succeeded in saving 
her. The young lady had sunk two or three times be- 
fore Mr. Davan reached her. The li: - © servers and 
similar appliances upon those boats cannot ov readily 
used, and in cases of such accidents as this life would 
be lost if any dependance were placed upon them. De- 
spite the terrible warning of the burning of the Idaho, 





A FRIGHTFUL ACOIDENT IN A SAW MILL. 
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these companies have not made the reforms | stopping on business in Miss Robinson’s native 
chesbately LLUSTRATED PaPER at that time showed were | town had met her by accident at a friend’s 


necessary. ; 

house, when she was but a grown-up echool-girl 

PS ES Seaetehte Beam. just emerging into womanhood. This had hap- 
a iamsbarg, N. Y., a poor woman was pic pened but two or three years back. Bill was then 
First ne in Sho 7ae 08 Se comer Ss tee Thine ene | shout twenty-eight andahandsome fellow. Some- 


streets, when reac. through the belt of the r : 
gaw-mii] tor something, her dress = aL. entangkd in | how, his sojourn had lasted several weeks after his 
it, and ehe was carried over the sha‘t some thirty times | 
before the machinery could be stopped. The belt was | 
making thirty revolutions a minute. Her death is sup- 
posed to have been alinost insiantaneous. 


believe that he had met her again, that they had 
reciprocally made an impression on each other, 
and that, through some unknown circumstance or 
other, Bill had satisfied himself that Rosa’s phy- 
sical perfections were eminently coincident with 
her truly remarkable intellectual accomplishments. 
That a powerful sympathetic feeling had sprung 
up between them within the short time of a week 
or two, is a matter which the reader is kindly re- 
quested to place beyond a doubt in his own mind. 

It may be added that after parting, never, per- 
haps, to meet again, William retained a very 
pleasant recollection of his meeting, and that the 
gracious apparition seldom afterward deserted 
his mind, so much so that it seemed as if Fate 
had taken it into her head to bring about, some 
day or other, one of those unexpected incidents 
which influence the destiny of an empire no less 
than that of a single mortal. Rosa’s graccful 
countenance had engraved itself into his heart; 
her words had entwined themselves with his soul; 
he still felt the electric touch of her soft little 
hand, and could hear the rustling folds of her 
dress. However, he never dreamed of being more 
than a stranger to the lovely being whom the 
great prestidigitator Peradventure had revealed 
tohim. In course of time be had made strenuous 
efforts to forget, but all his attempts were baffled 
by the reiterated visions of an image, the spiritual 
presence of which was constantly besetting his 
thoughts and actions. And no wonder that such 
an association of human perfections tormented 
the poor fellow, when we see ordinary women sct 
men crazy about a stray curl, and when some of 
the sweetest creatures on earth throw themselves, 
body and soul, into the power of deliberate 
scoundrels, 

Hence, if William had not exactly led a miserable 
existence, at any rate his progress was anything 
but sunshiny. And besides he had been very un- 
fortunate and was poor, and there was no appear- 
ance of an early change for the better in his 
prospects, 

However, he was about the only person who 
could tell the truth in favor of Miss Robinson on 
this solemn occasion, and as he did not even 
breathe a word on her?’subject, the townfolks were 
left to conjectures, which, of course, were of a 
most conflicting nature. 
rumors of exquisite beauty are always wrapped in 
a kind of*ideal atmosphere, not a disrespectful 
word was heard, and every one tinseled his in- 
spirations according to his extent of knowledge 
and education. 

‘** If rumor is true,” said a young swell standing 
in the midst of a group of interesting youths, 
‘not one of our gals will stand comparison with 
her. Still, when I was in New York, last winter, 
I saw——” 

“Nothing of the kind,” interrupted a beardless 
bachelor, who pretended to know more than any- 








4 WEDDING THAT MADE 
ANOTHER. 


"Twas ® grand day. My friend Ben Thompson) 
the wealthiest and the most popular inhabitant o 
the place, was going to be married. The town- 
folks were lounging and strolling about, with that 
‘kind of cheerful excitement depicted upon every 
countenance which is always observed when an 
incident of uncommon occurrence strikes a roll- 
call into the monotony of everyday-life. And 
although such incidents have nothing particular 
to do with the majority of other people’s business; 
Jemima and Cary, Peter and Tom, will chatter, 
and titter, and slander, and be out on the scent 
to giggle, to gape, to stare, and to wonder what 
and what not, 

From quite an early hour the good folks had 
been ‘marching about, loitering in the sun upon 
the sidewalks of High street, and every worthy 
citizen looked as happy as if he had been within 
® wink of *‘s own weading. There were’animated 
6TO%ps which here and there deliberately ob- 
&cructed the way, and in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the church an imposing crowd had 
already collected. Little urchins were playing at 
hide-and-seek round about talkative criuvlines, 
occasionally pulling a stitch or two out of order. | 
Precocious young ladies of twelve were wondering 
whether, und precocious men of fourteen were 
tossing their noses above the curling smoke 
of penny cigars, The cooks had left the dinners 
to cook themselves, the maids waddled swiftly 
round suspicious corners, the grooms were tossing 
for drinks upon the swipy bars, and the very dogs 
were making fun along the road. 

It was a glorious day. Sunshine without, sun- 
Bhine witht, Wedding days are made to be 
cloudless, The storms belong to the future. The | 
atmospheric revolutions of our moral existenco 
are of our own making. 

Conversations were animated, platoon fires 
were shot from group to group, skirmishing was 
tively upon the whole line, and full batteries were 
ene , puuring forth tremendous volleys of grape 
nud round shot, “Thompson was a nice man ;” 
“ He was a gentlemanly fellow ;” “ He was so, so ;”’ 
“* He had lots of money ;” “ He had not so much ;” 
“*He had more;” “‘ He was good-tempered ; “‘ He 
was not ;” “* He was mean ;” “ He wasa stunner ;” 
it was difficult to say much on his account.... 
for he looked very much like everybody. 

It was a different matter with the bride. No- 
body knew herlexcept by hearsay. However, she 
was said to be very'beautiful ; to be a model of 
intellectual and physical perfection, But, hem! 


she was coming from a distant State, and who | one else, 

could tell? Maybe she was, and maybe she| «you are talking like a flat, sir, and I accept 
wasn’t, The guessing was pro and contra. No- your apology.” 

body could tell as much on the ,subject as slie “By Jove, I mean what I say. Upon my 
could herself. It was kindly hinted that dear Mr. | worq—- 


Thompson might yet*have to find out to his bitter 
disappointment that it ain't all gold that glitters— 
hem!—that a cat in the bag may not be wortha 
rat ; that—— 

“Now, Tilly dear, don’t talk mean,” put ina 
little ugly, crippled female admirer of beauty ; 
* don’t ; it’s so wicked, 

So it is, considering that they are all enlisted 
ander the same flag and patronize the barbarous 
custom of deceitful tatters, which were heid in 
such utter contempt by the great, intelligent and 
refined Helle»>y with whom we have some intel- 
lectus «sashe 

Miss Rosa Robinson was, however, a lovely 
young lady in every respect, and by no means a 
commonplace kind of young woman. She was | sons had a charm in the family which was given 
well educated, and, with regard to learning, could | by an Indian to the young lady’s great grand- 
have argued many points with decisive logic ; and, father,” said, ina persuasive tone, a stout, shuf- 
for the matter of that, could have talked the little | fling, busy-looking lady on the other side of forty, 
town out of sight ; and, otherwise, the report | ‘and Mr. Ben Thompson—and says he—and says 
which revresented her as the physical perfection | I—and so he said——” 
of beautv was not only true, but she might have | “Lal Mrs. Vanderboom,” interrupted a younger 
vou waung the ancient Greeks and have stood a | lady, “‘do you believe——” 
fair chance in that most discriminate judgment | ‘They’rea-coming! they’re a-coming!” shouted 
rendered by Paris expressly for the edification of | the shrill voice of a boy from the top of a tree 
the sons of Pelops. close by. ‘Here, hurrah!” 

The mystery with which Mr. Thompson had/| Now the bustle began, and some people’s elbows 
wiilfally surrounded his matrimonial enterprise, | were dug deep into other people's ribs, A large 
from its earliest stage to the last, had naturally | Newfoundland dog knocked an old gentleman 
secured popularity to the whole affair. Mystery | head over stick. Two stone-masons, carrying a 
is a great sensation-maker, Had the mysterious 
reports about Miss Robinson's prepossessing quali- 
fications been a deliberate lie, everybody would 
have been a believer to the contrary. As it was, 
however, it created a sensation. This sensation, 
which was kept up by one or two of Thompson's | 
friends for several months, had deprived the latter, | 
it must be confessed, of the smiles and seducing 
tiirtations of the Misses Tomkins, the Misses Jones, 
the Misses Teetle and the Misses Tatle, a very dis- 
agreeable occurrence. 

Well nobody at K—— knew or could tell any- 
thing definite about the fair bride who had arrived 
ineogniio on that morning at a very early hour— 
nove could tell but one person. It was Mr. William 
Joly, Ben Thompson’s intimate friend, 1t was he 
who received the young lady and one of her brides- | rolled through the crowd, which had bravely stood 
inaideat the depot and escorted them to his sister's | the provoking smiles of a broiling sun, and 2 com. 
house. It was there that the fixing-up proceed- | parative silence followed the previous noise and 

‘s were to be accomplished, there tnat the | hurried movements. 

But while curiosity kept the people without, 
Miss Rosa Robinson’s wedding presents were 
being exhibited to the inquisitive eagerness of 


“Then you know her?” 

“No, but Tom, our coachman, was——” 

Here a roar of laughter interrupted the speaker, 
who bashfully receded to the rear. 

“Say, Mr. Tomkins,” ventured a young lady, 
with a sneer, when the latter came to pass the 
female group in the rear of which she was pro- 
minently chattering—“Say! Is it truc that she 
has eolden hair and light brown eyes ?” 

**She could see throagh you, at any rate,” was 
the cross reply. 

Thus rebuked, she sat to cockering with a lady 
friend, and thought she looked so nice that 
morning. 

“Mrs, Morrison told me last night the Robin- 











stunned him almost to death as he was crossing 
from a store to the verge of the sidewalk. 

boys clambered upon the trees, and here and 
| there were pulled down by other tearing, teasing, 
worrying, eager pedestrians who stood below star- 
ing in the empty space. Men rushed by with half 


| hopping, skipping and tripping along, losing 
breath, and tears streaming down their rosy 
cheeks. Those w!io0 possessed houses in the street 
and their invited friends occupied the upper 
stories, where ladies on parade displayed their 

bonnets like the shop-windows of a miliiner, 
A buzzing expression of satisfaction and relief 


inj 
wvieuds, maids and grooms were to assemble, and 


m there that the whole party were to proceed 
in open carriages to church. 





‘ow, William Joly, who had already met with a | her friends in another part of the city. These, to 
f.w disappointments upon the slippery roadside of | Mr. Thompson’s everlasting credit, were of the 


was almost a poor man—while | choicest kind, for they displayed # truly royal 


first meeting Rosa. There are strong reasons to | 


Nevertheless, as the | 


heavy ladder, brushed off a gentleman’s hat and 


The | 


a dozen urchins hanging on to fist and coat-tails, | 
Nurses moved on scolding awkward little children | 


| munificence, with the difference that he had paid 
| for them out of his own pocket--a custom almost 
| unknown to crowned heads. To deprive the fair 
| reader of @ special notice of the most costly arti- 
| cles presented to the lovely bride would be a re- 
| epee act; we therefore proceed to enumer- 
ate. 
There was an Indian cashmere brought from 
, Calcutta,which could have been run through an or- 
| dinary sized finger-ring as easily as a thin thread 


| through the eye of a needle, There was alight | 


| blue silk dress which would have stood upon its 
| own folds; a white satin ditto, almost as thick as 
velvet, from the oldest Neapolitan iactory, and a 
| queer (cuir) colored moiré-antique, which defied 
comparison; about a dozen other silk dresses of 
minor import. Two sweetly pretty little pets of 
bonnets, and twelve dozen of the very best French 
kid gloves of the choicest shades. There was 
| made-up cambric enough to last a whole lifetime. 
A shawl, a rich Berte, a fall and an eighteen-inch 
deep ten-yards-long flounce of the finest Brussels 
appliqué, with two one thousand dollars set of 
Brussels point. A tremendous spool of guipure 
and valenciennes of all widths, Some Honiton 
collars and sleeves, Honiton handkerchiefs with a 
| bit of cambric in the centre, no larger than a 
silver dollar. And besides all these costly things, 
two trunks full of ribbons, artificial flowers, odds 
and ends, French perfumery, a gallon of Constan- 
tinopolitan Otto of Roses, some huge bottles of 
real Farina’s Eau de Cologne, of Cosmaceti's cele- 
brated toilet vinegar, Eau des Princes, Savon des 
Princesses, and heaven knows what else. 

The jewelry formed another department by 
itself. There was a magnificent and very uncom- 
mon bracelet, made of seven satyrical heads, cut 
in Labrador, exquisitely mounted, and framed in 
small diamonds, with a brooch to match ; snother 
bracelet, in solid gold, representing the turreted 
crown of a city crest, with three huge bull’s-eyes 
of choice malachite; a diadem of large emeralds, 
swimming in a sea of rose-diamonds; a pearl 
necklet, with a large golid-framed turquoise locket; 
a ten-carats diamond ring and ear-drops; and, 
besides, a whole blood-stone jewel-caseful of 
other rings, brooches, buckles, hair-pins, gold 
watch and several gold chains, all of the finest 
make, the choicest gems, and the purest gold. 

It almost took one’s breath away to look at. 

This Ben Thompson, no doubt, was a dear, 
good, generous kind of a nice fellow. And it may 
be taken for granted that Miss Robinson’s friends 
were highly gratified at the remarkable sight they 
| had experienced, not only because everything 
| looked so good and genuine, but because it all 
| belonged to such a charming, sweet and lovely 
| creature as she was, 
| During the preparations for the start, however, 
; it had been observed that Mr. Thompson had 
| called his friend Willism into the next parlor, and 
| that both had been absent for a considerable time. 
| Nothing but very pressing business could there- 

fore exonerate either from such an untimely act 
| of impropriety. When they returned, it was an- 
; nounced that the bride was ready, and that the 
| carriages had been ordered to the door. At this 
| moment Miss Robinson exchanged an inquiring 
| look with her future husband,who nodded back in 
| the affirmative. The doors were thrown open, and 
| the company now entered their respective car- 

riages. 
| Owing to Thompson’s popularity they were 

received with enthusiastic cheers along the road, 

and the multitude which thronged the sidewalks 
| close in upon the rear of the nuptial cortége, in 
| order to secure admittance to the cliurch after 
| having indulged the sight. Here, however, many 
were doomed to disappointment, and some turbu- 
|lent boys were roughly handled for impudent 
behavior, 

As the bridal party walked up the central aisle ; 
the clergyman stood already in attendance by the 
altar railing to receive them. He did not disguise a 
movement of astonishment, when he observed 
Thompson leading his bride and ascending the 
steps by her side. At the same moment, how- 
ever, the latter turned round, and leaning toward 
his friend, William Joly, who stood as groom in 
the rear, he drew him up to Miss Robinson’s side, 
and taking her right hand while she smiled most 
graciously upon the unexpected performance, 
placed it into the right hand of his friend, 

It would be useless to attempt a description of 
the bewildering emotions which assailed the con- 
gregation. It, doubtless, needed the sanctity of 
the place and the respect which the godly shep- 
herd inspired to his flock, to have struck the 
people dumb with astonishment. For a very 
tumultuous outbreak would otherwise have been 
the consequence, and crammed as the church 
was, stock-full of every inch of spare space, some 
disastrous incidents might have been the result of 
any kind of favorable or hostile demonstration. 
They soon recovered, however, and for several! 
| minutes a deafening hum of whispers and hushi- 
ings filled the air. This enabled the partiee more 
immediately interested in the proceedings to 
| stimulate their own energies, and to recover from 
| their individual emotions. Bill Joly had almost 
fainted, overcome as he was by the unprecedented 
sacrifice and forbearance of his friend, and by the 
sudden discovery of his secret swectheart’s faith- 
| ful reciprocity of feelings. For during his short 

interview with Thompson be(fore the start, the 
| latter had but very incompletely prepared him 
| for this eventful sequel. 
However, the ceremony was now proceeded with 
| to everybody’s satisfaction, and when the beauti- 
ful young wife and her happy husband, preceded 
| by the popular Thompsou, emerged from the 
| church, and took écats in the same carriage, they 
were received with a thunder of cheers and bhurralhs 
which will not be forgotten for many years to 
come. 














Concert is generally proportionate with high 
station, and the greatest geniuses have not been en- 
tirely free from it. What, indeed, is ambition but an 
immoderate love of praise? 








FUN FOR Tre FAMILY. 


A pLAIN-sPOKEN Methodist preacher delivered 
the following from his desk: ‘* I would announce to the 
con regatiou that, probably by mistake, there was left 
at this meeting-house, this morning, 8 small cotton 
umbrella, much damaged by time and wear, — > 
ceedingly pale in coler, in place whereof was a 
very Jarge silk umbrella, and of g:eat beauty, Blanders 
of tuis sort, brethren and sisters, are getting a little too 
common, 


Tuat was an affectionate danchter, whe, 
when purchasing some mourning goods, being asked if 
th: re had been a death in the tamily, replied: 

“No, not exactly; but I expect the old lady will go 
under in about a week, and I thought I would have my 
mourning ready.” 

This daughti r was probably a relative of the woman 
who lived in the East-End of London, and who replied, 
when asked why she did not move: 

“My husband is sick, and there’s an undertaker very: 
handy.” 


A coop story is told of a Western farmer, & 
candidate for Congress, whose neighbor was in the 
habit of stealing his hogs, and was finally caught in the 
act. Anxious to secure the min’s vote and his own 
joer at the same time, the farmer went to him, and 
said: ; 

**Now, I make this pronosition: if you will let my 
hogs alone for the future, I will not only say nothing of’ 
the past, but when I kili in the fall, I will put into your 
cellar five barre!s of as good pork as I make.” 

The iellow reflected a moment, and replied: 

“ Well, «quire, that’s a fair proposition, anynow, and 
seeing as it’s you, I’ll doit. But I vow 1 believe I shall 
lose pork by the operation.” 


Mrs. Partrxcton.—‘‘ What are them? coal 
siftere?’’ said Ike, as he and Mrs. Partington stopped & 
—" to look at some big ear-trumpeis in Tremont 
atree 

**No,” said she, wiping her spectacles; “they are 
speaking-trumpets, deur, to help people hear better; it 
strengtiiens the oracular organs, and tightens the snares 
of the drums in the ears.” 

“ But whut is the use of so big a one ?” continued Ike, 
with the curious spirit of the boy. It was a momentary 
| seg but she rose above it, like a man over his acci-e 

ents, 

“I suppose,” she replied, looking upon him ur- 
—* suppose that it is to hear the big organ 
wi ” 

Curiosity was satisfied, and both psssed on. 


A LETTcR was dropped in the Post-Office the 
other day, and addressed as . llows; 
Hi 


A 
Massaciusetts, 

After a good deal o: study one o: the clerks managed 
to make out tha: it was intended for A. Und-rbill, 
Andover, Massachusetts.” Does the reader see the 
point ?—Corning Star, 
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A SUBSTANTIAL HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Any first-class Sewing Machine is good for a gift, and 
possesses a certain value; but we recommend the 
GRoverR & Baker, because it ws the best; because it 
accomplishes the most and the best work with the least 
trouble; because the peculiar stitch is the most durable, 
as wellas the most beautiful; becauseit is the only one 
adapted to all kinds of work, and every variety of 
material; because it is mcre simple, more easily under- 
stood than others, and requires no delay in rewinding, 
iastening, and the like. 

There are many other reasons which we could give, 
but these will suffice with the crowning one; that it 
never fails to give the most entire and perfect satisfac- 
tion, Santa Claus bearing such a gift would be worth, 
indeed a hearty welcome.—New York Independent. 








We should not suffe- from a Gough 
which a few doses of AYER’S CHERRY PECTO 
will cure. Time, comfort, health, are all saved by it. 














Barnum & Van Ambuorgh’s Museum 
and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince strects, 


Museum, Menagerie and Drama. New Year’s 
Festival Week! On exhibition, at all hours, the 
ENTIRE VAN AMBURGH COLLECTION OF LIVING 
WILD ANIMALS. INCLUDING A GIRAFFE—over 
fifteen feet high. Performances every morning at 11 
o’clock, without extra cherge. Evening at 7%. Pers 
formance in the Arena, Tovether with the Romautic 
Drama of ROBINSON CRUSOE. Afternoon at 2— 
ROBINSON CRUSVE and TRYING ITON. A Fat Boy, 
sixteen years old, weighing 526 pounds; Giant and 
Giantess, each over eight feet high; ‘two Dwaris, Circase 
sian Girl, Gordon Cumming Collection, Cosmoramas 
Learned Seal, Happy Fami'y, Grand Aquaria, His orical 
ery d over 200,000 other Curiosities. A Leopard 
Child. 

Admission, 80 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 

NEW YEAR’S DAY. GRAND FESTIVAL PHER- 
FORMANCLS NEAKLY EVERY HOUR, DAY AND 
EVENING. 





Holloway’s Ointment.—From the days 
of Job to the advent of this preparation, many extern] 
diseases were dG: emed incurable. That delus:on is dis- 
sipated. Cancer is controlled and extirpated by this 
Ointment, 

Dr. William Zarl’s Spanish Pile Speci« 
fic (a radical cure), Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2, 
12 White street, N. ¥. Cavurion.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedies, 589-92 


“ANDROO JOHNSON.” 


His Western Trip and Comic Life. By Nasby. 40 
large Engravings. It’s rich, rare and racy. Be sure 
and get it, 10,000 sold weekly. 
10 tor $1 ; 50 tor $4 50; 100 for $8, 
by HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


THE GAME OF LOTO > 
GIVEN AWAY WITH NO. 10 OF 








Price only 20 cents; 
Mailed, post-paid, 
539-90 





Adventures, 
Stories, Anecdotes, 
Popular Science, 
Parlor Magic, 
Gamcs, 
ko 







Send five cents and yen will receive No. 10, post-paid, 
with the GAME OF LOO on a separate sheet. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl St, N, ¥. 
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FIRST PREMIOM. 


$5 ,SEWING $5 


THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 


May 13, 1862; Geprovement patented Sune 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CRIMPING attachment; is NoIsELeaes in operation, 
sews with DouBLE oR SINGLE THREAD of ALL KINDS, 
with extraordinary rapidity, making 16 stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the strongest 
machine made, Warranted not to get ont of order 
for THREE FEARS. It has taken the Premroms at 
New York and other Starr Farms, and received the 
FULL AprRoval of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have UsEp THEM. The onty Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 


“This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.”—F rank Leslie's, 


“It sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 
that a child can use it.”—JN., Y. Fadependent. 


“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly makes the stitch exactly like hand sewing.” 
N. Y. Tribune, 


Single Machines, all complete, sent to any vart of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
am Agents wanted everywhere. Address all orders 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Cco., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


UNION WASHING-MACHINE 


AND CLOTHES WRING- 
ER. Conceded to be the 
best in the world. 

Will do a week’s wash- 
ing, perfecily, in two 
hours. 

The W er is the 
strongest made, 

MANGLES of all kinds, 
for ironing clothes with- 
out heat. 

J. WARD & CO., 
23 Cortlandt street, New 


York; an 
102 Summer St., Boston. 


tf 














s@ Something New. 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
4rticles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


Boots, Shoes and Gaiters, at Hunt’s, 
No. 430 Broadway. Larzest, cheapest, and best assort- 
ment of custom-made work in the city. Also, made to 
order, at short notice, French boots and gaiters of 
Gan’s Paris make. tfo 


BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 


SHORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER, 53d Edition, 
25 cents, Ventriloquism Made Easy and Second Sight 
Mystery Explained, 15 cents. Joe Miller, Jr., Full of 
Fun, 10 cents. Everybody’s Friend, or the Universal 
Hand-Book, 25 cents. Parlor Tricks witli Cards, 70 
Illustrations, 30 cents. Hand-Book of Natural Magic, 
80 cents. The Amateur’s Guide to Home Theutrical., 
25 cents. How To Do It, a Book tor Ev: rybody, 50 
cents. The Most Laughable Thing on Eurth, 30 cents. 
Banjo without a Master, 50 cents. Either of the above 
will be sent by mail on receipt of the price. Send stamp 
for Catalogue, and address Orders to O. A. ROOKBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 


PARLOR FIREWORES. 

Snow Crystals in Fire; or, Fireworks for the Drawing- 
Room. A new amusement for Winier Evenings. Price 
25 cents a package. Send Orders to O, A, ROORBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 


NO NAME FOR THED, 
OR ORIENTAL MYSTERIES. Chemists are perplexed 
by them, Manufacturers cannot produce them, Hot 
Water reveals them, then people wonder at them. 
Price 25 cents. Send Orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 122 
Nassau sireet, New York. tf 














“ Star Spangled Banner.”—Chenpest paper 
published. A large eight page paper, full of rich, rare 
and racy reading, Songs, Skvtches, illustrated Puzzles, 
Comic illustrations, etc., etc. fhe funniest paper 
printed, Only 50 cents a year. Specimens for six cents. 
Address STAR SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 

537-89 


Catarrh—Pain and Noises in the Head. 
NORTON’S NEW REMEDY FOR CATARREH, and mode 
of treatment, breaks up this terrible discase at its foun- 
tain head, removes at once pain in the temples, stop- 
pages of the head, offensive discharges, tainted breath, 
sore throat, and extinguishes this loathsome ma'ady in 
all its forms forever. Send stamp for pamphlet to 
GERRIT NORTON, Depot 11 Ann street, 








A New Way to Make Money-—Send 
50 cents tor two Go.den Envelopes, sure to uraw a prize 
and a chance to draw $30,000 in Greenbacks. Address 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 197 Broadway, 
New York City. tt 











For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of ''ype, Cuts, 
&c., 10 cta. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York. tf 





NOW READY—THIRD EDITION, 
Frank Lesliec’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 
With Over Sixty lllustrations, 

And full of useful information. 
Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 





NOW READY—SIATH EDITION, 
Frank Leslie’s 
Comic Almanac 


With Eighty llastrations, 
Thirty-Two Pages. Price, 15 Cents. 





Frank Leslic’s 
Mliustrated Lady’s Almanac, 


With Over Seventy Illustrations. 
Full of useful information and pleasant reading for the | 


. , Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. pisos, 00 Gents ' 





DEGRAAF 
87 and 89 Bowery, and 65 





& TAYLOR, 
Chrystie Street, New York, 


Siill continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





A Vatvastz Mepicrxe.—Dr. Poland’s White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
ats to combine and apply the medicinal virtues of 
the White Pine Bark. It has been thoroughly tested by 
people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor has 
testimonials to its value from persons well-known to 
our citizens, We recommend its trial in all those cases 
of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale by all 
our druggists.—Independent, 


The Great New England Remedy! 


Dr. J. W. POLAND’S 


White Pine Compound 


Is now offered to the afflicted thronghout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of 11 years, in the 
New England States, where its merits have become as 
well-known as the tree from which, in part, it derives 
its virtues. The 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections 
enerally. It is a Remarkable Remedy for 
idney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty of 
Voidivg Urine, Bleeding from the Kidneys and 
Bladder, Gravel, and other Complaints. For 
og and Scurvy it will be found very valu- 
able. 
Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good 
and tried medicine, It is pleasant, safe and sure. 
— by Drugzgisis and Dealers in Medicines gener- 
ally. 





Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom of Poses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., PerruMeERs, 

133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 








THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
‘The best and only reliable Billiard Tavie manutactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


$00 per cent. Profit for Acents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight, 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 cents. 
Address E. H. MARTIN, Higsdale, N. H. 





*€ Psychomancy-”—How either sox may 
fascinate and guin the love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantiy. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, 





100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebe! Oflicers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties ior 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

580-88 C, SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N, Y. 





SAVONINE 


A CONCENTRATED SOAP, CON- 





CENTRATING TIME, SAVING 
MONE 


ONE BOX FOR $150, EQUAL TO 24 Ibs. BAR SOAP. 
From the daily recei;t of Testimonials from all parts 
of the United States, it appears that SAVONINE may be 
used for a hundred purposes not hitherto claimed by 
the manufacturers. Manufactured in this country 
only by the 
GLAMORGAN SOAP OO., 45 BROADWAY, 
N. ¥. Some districts still open to respon- 3& 
sible agents. 
688-91 


“* Bashfulness,” “‘ Diffidence,” 
“*SENSITIVENESS,” “ TIMIDITY,” 
“CAUSES AND CURE,” 
Given in ANNUAL OF PHYSIOGNOMY, for 1867. 20 
cents, by first post. FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broad. 
way, New York. 587-90 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS ! 


ARRANDALE & CO., 162 BROADWAY, N. Y., are 
offering over $1,000,000 worth of DRY GOODS in 
Dresses, Pants and Coat Patterns, Balmoral Skirts, 
Furs, Robes, etc., together with a large assortment of 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, Silverware and Fancy Goods, 
ata uniform price of ONE DOLLAR each, with very 
liberal terms to agents. 

Send 25 cents fora Certificate, or $1 for five, which wi'! 
show you what can be obtained for ONE DOLLAR, and 
if desired, we will send our terms to agenis. 

New York, Oct., 1866. tf 


The Metropolitan Linguistic Institute, 
AT SCHUBERTH’S BUILDING, 
No. 820 Broadway, near Twelfth S8t., 


is an establishment of the highest classical order and 
respectability, wuere French, German, Italian and 
Spanish are rapidly taught through H. C. Arymar’s 
Analytical and Synomic Method, 





TERMS: 
Per Year, of 100 Lessons........0ceteeeeees $40 
Per Term of 20 Li sscns....... Seccceccecse 10 
Private Lessons of half an hour each....... 1 


oo Classes of three, for one hour...... 2 





; 


Holiday Presents. 
THD COSMOPOLITAN 


JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Capital, $2,500,000. 


Great One-Priced Gold Sale. 
SELL NO BRASS OR SO-CALLED PLATED JEWELRY. 


WARRANT ALL JEWELRY GOLD, 


OR NO SALB. 

Let it be distinctly understood that this is emphati- 
cally a GOLD SALE, by an association of manutac- 
turers, on a one-price average system, and that nota 
single article of brass or plated jewelry is included in 
the whole immens> stock. 

Pianos, Gold and Silver Watches, Diamond Rings, 
Sets of Rich Silverware, Fine Gold Jewelry, 
Photograph Albums, &c., &c., 

All to be sold for two dollars each, an average price 


you know what you will receive, 
InsurntInG TEN DoLLaRs WorTH FOR $2. 


Sa” THE Proor.—We guarantee to sen any custom- 
er, in exchange for the least article they may get for 
| $2, @ splendid richly-chased or engraved silver DButter- 
Dish or Castor, fine plate, valued at $10, or a beautiful 
50-picture Morocco Photograph Album, valued at $6; 
and you have a possibility of gettiag a 

Fine Gold Watch or Piano. 

Send 25 cents for the Golden Envelope, containing 
valuable receipts and songs; and one of the sealed Cer- 
tificates, which are well mixed and taken out regard- 
less of choice, will be sent, which will inform you what 
you can get for $2, from a Butter-Dish or Castor, worth 
$10, to a Watch or Grand Piano, worth $1,000. 

2 for 50 cents, with a beautiful Photograph, 

6 for $i 00, with a Silver Nut Pick, worth......$ 
11 for $2 00, with a Silver Napkin Ring, worth... 
17 for $3 00, with a Silver Fruit Knife, worth.... 3 00 
30 tor $5 00, with a Gold Pen, Ext, Case, worth.. 00 
65 for $10 00, with a Gold Double Locket, worth 12 00 

100 tor $15 00, with a Fine Silver Watch, worth... 18 00 
200 for $30 00, with a Silver Hunt, Watch, worth 40 00 

In all cases, upon receipt of money, the premiums as 
above will be sent with the envelopes. Also will be 
sent our circular, containing list of articles and full 
particulars; also terms to Agents, to whom great in- 
ducements are offered. Address 

CALKINS & CO., 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Froyal Havana Lottery. 
Official Drawing of December 18th, 1866, 
No. 16636... We nce cece se $100, 
No. . 
No. 
No. 


00 
00 


Qunhtr 


eeeeeee 


1d660.....se00e 
6502. .cscccees 
22021. .cccccces 
Be. FBT .cccccccce 
No. 28933......0000 
Being the six capital prizes, 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


The Great Family Paper of America. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 











Issued every Mon ‘ay. 


The Fourth Volume of Frank LEsiie’s CHIMNEY 
CorNER, now in course of publication, will prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. In- 
creased facilities will be brought to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render this weekiy Magazine of 
instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household paper ever published. 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same tim: the mind is furnished with healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Cammery Cor- 
NER. Every realm ot fancy and fact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the past in human Listory, the 
great and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 
the wonders of science and art; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human mann:‘rs and customs—all these find a place in 
the Comey CorvNeER, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

Thus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 
varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the conmmencement. 





Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents rach NomBeEr. 





One copy, three months.......... eeneencecoos $1 00 
One copy, six months........ ° 2 00 
ONE COPY, ONE YOAT....-eececccecesececesecess £00 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WEAPDOP . occ ccc cccccsecccccccscccccscess » 750 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WEAPPOP . coccccccccccs-covscccsescsese e+e 15 00 
Bix COpPies, OME POAT... .essevcceeceesseeeccees 20 00 


Que copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Co nr 
and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady's 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
pubijshed) for one year. ........-eseeeees 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LEsLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
Frank Lesiie’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The following prizes will be given: 
For Ciubs of Fifty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Psrlor Melodeon, 
For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine, valued at $55. 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, 8 Union 
Washing Machine, vaiued at $20. 
For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game. 


The above articles to be boxed and sent by expreas to 
any 





of one-fifth the usual cost, and not to be paid tor until | 


Elliptic Hook Highest 


PREMIUM 


. 
. 


“ 


‘Syoedeg porsnboun 





Wonderful Simplici 





Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines. 
INCOMPARABLY THE BEST FOR FAMILY USE. 


I. E. WALRAVEN, Manxvracrcre® OF CURTAINS 
UrnHoistery Goops, ETC., 686 Broapway, New York, 
AND 719 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, SAYS OF IT: 


“ After thoroughly testing the various first-class Sew- 
ing Machines in my Manutactory, I greatly prefer the 
Elliptic Sewing Machine, whic! alone has given me per~ 
fect satisfaction, I consider it unequaled ior fansily and 
general manufacturing purposes.” « 


Elliptic Sewing Machine Co., 
No. 543 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


—————— 





LOOK HERE! My Golden Compound wit 
force the peard to grow on the smoothest face in twenty 
| one days. Satisfaction given or money refunded. Seut by 
— for 60 centa, Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, 

nois. 





VY Sazee scare, $150 per month, everywhere, 
Male and Female, to se'l the GENUINE COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. The 
greatest invention of the age. Price $18. Every ma- 
chine warranted tiiree years. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 








French Ballet Girls now Performing 
at Niblo’s Garden. Pbotovraphs in Costume, colored 
exactly as they appear, 35 cents each; 3 tor $1, or $4 
per Dozen. W. 0, WEMYSS, 675 Broadway, N. ¥. 





Good Books, sent by return mail 
How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cts.—Guide to 
Etiquette, 15 cts.—Bridal Etiquette, 15 cts.—Courtship 
Made Easy, 15 cts,—Housekeeper’s Own Book, 15 cts.— 
How to Buy, Tume and Keep Horses, 15 cts.—Knowlson’s 
Farrier, 15 cts.—Hon Cook Book, 30 cts.—-Parlor 
Magicien, 30 cts.—Parlor Theatricais, 30 cts.—Parlor 
Pavt>»mimes, 25. cts.—500 Puzzles, 30 cis.—Fireside 
Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 30 cts.—Love Oracle, 30 
cts.—Comic Courtship, 30 cts. —Great Foriune-Teller, 50 
cts. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 586-93 


2,000 Agents Wanted. A sample sent 
free, with terms, for any one to clear $25 duily in three 
bours. Business entirely new, ligit and «-sirable, 
Can be done at home, ora traveling, by male or Female, 
No gift enterprise or humbug. Address JAMES K. 


POND, 266 Lroadway, N. ¥. 
o? 
» BY 
= 


AGENTS WANTED to sell the above WATCH on 
commission. Sample W.tch, with Genr’s Vest Cuary, 
seut by mail, securely packed, for $350. S. C. LENNETT 
& OO., 163 Bleecker Sireet, N. Y. 














PUBLISHED THIS DAY.—THE NEW 
YEAR’S NUMBER OF FRANK LES- 
LIE'S BUDGET OF FUN, being No. 
107 of that great Comic Paper of America, 
The principal Cartoons are the Grand 
New Year’s Baill of Uncle Sam, the 
Poisoned Chalice, and the pursuit of a 
pretty Ankle and a No. 2 Bootee ; besides 
forty comic cuts of all kinds, embodying 
the Satirical History of the month. The 
literary contents are the conclusion of 
the Windfall and the Widow, Charles 
Dickens’s New Year’s Story, besides 
numerous Sketches and numberless bon- 
mots, the exciting story of ‘‘ There's a 
Man under the Bed,” &., &c. Sold by 
all newsdealers. 





Now is the Time to Subscribe for 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


Price 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 a YEAR. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 





This publication, composed of Original Stories by 

| well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
worid; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Eutertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustratious in the text, cach 

| number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 

| Engrevings on Tinted Paper. 

| As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 

be had at any time. 

| Im the February numb 

continued story 0: «x 


The Peri ot the Pyrenees, 
A TALE OF ANCIENT SPALN. 
BY HARRY HAZLETON. 


1 be commenced a new 
y interest, 


S@” All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
i 537 Pearl Street, N. ¥. j 
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MISSING GIRL——-MARCELLA SIMMONS, OF HAWLEY, 
WAYNE CO., PENN. 


GIRL LOST. , 


Marcetza Smomons left her home in Hawley, 
Wayne County, Penn., about six P.m., on the 6th of 
December last to go to church, and has not been 
heard from since. 

Marcella is twenty years of age. She wore away the 
dress shown in the pnotograph; has auburn hair ; 
height about five feet ; slender made ; fair complexion ; 
weight about ninety-five pounds ; bluish gray eyes. A 
liberal reward will be given for the recovery of the 
body of Marcella, either dead or alive. For informa- 
tion address Joseph Salliday, Hawley, Penn, or Messrs. 
Couse & De Camp, 72 Courtlandt street, New York 
City. 











For 1867, will be even better than ever before, afford- 
ing to the Boysand Girls of the country a larger amount 
of the very best and most interesting reading than any 


other Juvenile Magazine in America. The Publishers 
employ the most gifted writers and the most skillful 
artists to make Our Youne Fouks the best magazine of 
its kind in the world. 
7 : $2 a year; Single or Specimen number, 20 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 


cents. 








«Is made up of the freshest and best writings of the 
leading writers of Europe. Its pages contain the best 
contributions to periodical literature furnished by the 
leading minds of the age. It is a marvel of variety, 
excellence, and cheapness.”’—Cleveland Herald. 

This is the general opinion of the Press. 

Terms: Single Number, 10 cents; $5 a year. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 


PATENT OFFICES. 
INVENTORS WHO WISH TO TAKE OUT 


LETTERS PATENT 


Are advised to counsel with Messrs. MUNN & CO., 
Editors of the ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN, who have prose- 
cuted claims before the Patent Office for nearly 
TWENTY YEARS. Their American and European 
Patent Agency is the most extensive in the world, A 
pamphlet, containing full instructions to inventors, is 


sent gratis. Address MUNN & CO., No. 37 Park Row, 
New York. wah oad 
Mechanics, Manufacturers, Inventors, 


Farmers. 

On the ist of January, the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
will be enlarged to the size of Harper’s Weekly. It will 
contain upward of 500 splendid Engravings of all the 
latest and best Improvements in Machinery, Farm 
Implements, and Household Utensils. Also articles on 
PoPpULAR SCIENCE AND InpusTRY, of the utmost value to 
every Manufacturer, Engineer, Mechanic, Chemist, and 
Farmer in the country. 

INVENTORS and PATENTEES will find a complete 
account of all Patents issued weekly from the Patent 


Office. 

THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is acknowledged to 
be the best and cheapest Mechanical Paper in the 
world. Every Number contains most valuable and in- 
teresting reading, prepared by the best known scientific 
writers. A single year’s subscription, costing but $3, 
will make an Imperial Volume of 832 pages. New 
Volame just beginning. Now is the time to subscribe. 
Published weekly. Terms, $3 a year; $1 50 six months. 
Address MUNN & CO., Publishers, No. 37 Park Row, 
New York. o 


Presents. Porraxk 
Py jh, Manufacturers, 
692 Broadway, near Fourth S8t., N. Y. 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular. Pipes from $5 upward. o | 





STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, 


AND 


FPhotographic Albums 


The finest assortment in New York. E. & H. T. 
ANTHONY & CO., Manufacturers of Photographic ma- 
terials, 501 Broadway, New York. tfo 





J. B. ROMAINE, Manager, 575 Broadway, New York. 
° 


KENT AVE., COR. OF HEWES ST., BROOKLYN, 





GROVER&BAKERS 





Pai 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch Constipation, Sick-Headache, Cramps, Colic, Cholera 


SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


| 572-970 


| use of COP’S DYSPEPSIA CURE. It is certainly the 
| greatest remedy in existence, 


‘NATIONAL REVOLVER.. 











MANUFACTURED BY! THE 


National Arms Co., 


E. D., NEW YORK. 


This now celebrated Revolver exceeds all others for 
compa tness, effectiveness, durability, power anc safety 
in carrying. Is light (14 oz.), small (only 7 inches in‘ 
length), with larger metallic cartridge (32-100th ball) 
than any Revolver made of same size and weight. For 
sale throughout the United States and Canada by the 
trade generally. Having dispensed with our New York 
Agen ‘y, all large orders should be sent direct to the, 
Armory, where they will be promptly executed. 

586-980 





NEW BOOKS, FINE PAPER, EXTRA BIND'™NGS. 

Woodward’s Architecture and 
Rural Art. 

176 Designs. _$1.00 post-paid. 
WOODWARD’S 


Country Homes. 
150 Designs. $1.50 post-paid. 


MANUAL OF THE HOUSE. 126 Designs. $1.50 post- 
paid, GEO, E. & F. W. WOODWARD. 
37 Park Row, New York. 
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USE 
DAVIS'S: 
PAIN-KILLER: 


CHICKERING &SONS 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


Have been awarded SIXTY-FIVE FIRST PREMIUMS, 
Gold and Silver Medals, ovER ALL CcomPETITORS at the 
principal fairs in this country, and a PRIZE MEDAL 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR, LONDON, in competition 
with the best makers of this country and Europe. 

THAT THE GREAT SUPERIORITY OF THESE 
PIANOS is still universally conceded, is abundantly 
proved by the very flattering letters and testimonials 
received during the past few months from the MOST 
CELEBRATED PIANO-FORTE MAKERS AND LEAD- 
ING ARTISTS OF EUROPE. « Among others may be 
mentioned: 

MR. H. F. BROADWOOD, firm of BROADWOOD & 
SONS, LONDON. 

MR. C. D. COLLARD, firm of COLLARD & COL- 
LARD, LONDON. 
Mlle, A. Goddard, 








L. Moscheles, Rene Favarger, 


Chas. Halle, Alfred Jaell, Lindsay Sloper, 
Jules Benedict, J. L. Hatton, Sydney Smith, 
James M. Webli, Carl Reinecke, Brinley Richards, 
G. A. Osborne, W. Kuhe, Giulio Rigondi, 
M. W. Balfe, 8. A. Chappel, Y. Von Arnold, 


Louis Plaidy and meny others. 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, WITH 
FULL AGRAFFE BRIDGE, THREE UNISONS, 
AND ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


= Every instrument made by us ie fully warranted. 
WAREROOMS: 
- No. 652 Broadway, New York, 
No. 246 Washington street, Boston. 
Authorized Agents in all the principal cities of the 
Union, 584-870 


EAGLE GAS HEATING STOVE. 


EAGLE GAS STOVE MFG. C0., 
636 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


tfo 





SURE PILE CURE. 


DR. GILBERT’S PILE INSTRUMENT, 
for the Radical Cure of Piles, Prolapsus, 
etc., without an operation or medicine, 
relieves the worst case in five minutes, and 
has never failed to effect a permanent cure. 
Send for circular. Sold by Druggists gener- 
y. Discount to dealers. Agents wanted 
everywhere. S«nt by mail on receipt of $4. 







7 


NEW YORK PIANOFORTE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 8QU ARE 
AGRAFFH 


PIANOFORTES. 


394 HUDSON ST., BET. HOUSTON AND CLARKSON 
STS., NEW YORK. 





in the Stomach or Bowels, 
Morbus, Distrees after Eating, are surely cured by the 


For sale by druggists 


every where. ° 





ALL WANTING FARMS. 
GOOD FARM AND WELL-PROVED FRUIT LANDS. 


Beautiful and thriving settlement of VINELAND, thirty miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Population 
Good society, Sehools, and Churches; 1,006 Orchards planted. 

e Lots for business and manufacturers also for sale. Climate 
Places also for Sale. 
CHAS. K. LANDIS, Proprietor, Vineland, New Jersey. 


increased nine thousand people wn four years. 
Price, $35 per acre, payable in four years. Vil 
mild—perfectly healthy—soil highly fertile. Improv 


Papers Containing information sent free. 


“ It t2 one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level 


hat we know of this side of the Western prairies. 


From Report of SoLow Rosrxson, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune: 
vy and Sire Bel. Adéd, Sor Pp J t farming 
582-90 


Address 
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BLOWING IT’ OUT—HOW. TO 


DO. IT. 


| RECOMMENDED TO THE BENEVOLENT) EDITORS!OF THE LONDON’ NEWSPAPERS AS A BETTER METHOL 
_ THAN THAT oF, STAMPING, IT, OUT. 








NEW SEWING MACHINE. | 


fHE AMERICAN Exastic StrrcH SEWING MAcHrngE, with 
the very latest improvements, Patented August, 1866, 
rice each, Class 1, for Family use, with fixtures complete, 
15. Will do fine or coarse stitching on ALL KINDs of 
materials, from cambric to the THICKEST WINTER OVER- 
COAT Or LEATHER. Sews rapid, firm, and beautiful, is 
perfectly RELIABLE, simple in its operation, and rasy to 
UNDERSTAND; is the VERY BEST machine for FAMILY 
UsE. Samples sewed and returned for examination when 
postage accompanies them. Single machines selected with 
care, adjusted for special work and forwarded securely 
packed in substantial wooden boxes, per express, to any 
part of the country, on receipt of price. 
from PERSONS USING THEM for manufacturing and family 
use on view at salesroom. Experienced Agents wanted, 
Address all orders, AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 
CO., 920 Broadway, New York. 


T. B. BYNNER, 


Watches and Jewelry, Agency for the American Watch 
Also, every variety of Swiss and English Watches, 189 
Broadway, New York. Trade price lists sent on appli- 
cation. 





. 





“Holiday Gifts! 


KALDENBERG & SON., 


Manufacturers of Genuine Meer- 
schaam Pipes. The best Meerschaum 
ata fair price. All goods warranted 
genuine. Monograms, Portraits, etc., etc., cut to order. 
Pipes Boiled, Mounted, etc. , Send for Circu- 
lar, 4 & 6 John street, New York. 





SKATES FOR THE MILLION 











DEPOT FOR NEW YORK CLUB SKATES. 


A fine assortment of all desirable styles of English 
and American Skates for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, 
Youths and Children. ‘* Woodham’s’”’ Latest Kink, 
and Winan’s Patent Foot Shield. Depot for ‘‘ Sebring’s’ 
Parlor Base Ball Field. ALFRED WOODHAM, 424 
Broadway, New York. Skates Ground and Repaired. 

0 





THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying 500 Trmes, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
THREE of different powers tor $1. Address 
° F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


‘CET THE BEST. 
WARD'S 





PAPER COLLARS 





For ladies and gentlemen, the largest assortment in 
the New World. 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 
And at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No. 387 
Broadway, New York. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOC 


1 





SEWING MACHINES, 


625.Broadway, New York. © 


MOT TS CHEMICAL 


POMADE 








Testimonials | 





The Best Hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggists. 


| 

Latest Wovelties in Gentlemen’s 
Silkk Scarfs, Magic Scaris, Ristori Scarfs and Ties, | 
with a large assortment of Furnishing Goods for Gen- | 








tlemen at Reduced Prices. 
Z Cana! street, New York. 


JAMES PARRISH, 323 
586-910 


— 





Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


SEWINC MACHINE. 
The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 


‘Tucker’s Celebrated Spring ‘Bed, 









































+ Combining the several requirements of comfort, clean 
liness, durability and cheapness. For sale by the princi- 
Furniture Dealers throughout the country. ‘The 
rade supplied on application to 
TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
59 John st., New York, or 117 & 119 Court st., Bos!on. 


MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 


“And others should send to all parts of the United States 


by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. 


The Htna Sewing Machine 





‘possesses superior advantages over all other Machines 


It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use, 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
Manufacturers, 84 Bowery, N. Y. 





* $30,000. Fora Fortune, and no Deception, ad- 
dress HARRIS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 587-990 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY'S 
SAPONIFIER. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP AND SAV™ 
SIXTY PER CENT. 


There is no article known producing such excellent 
and cheap Soap as this Saponifier. In siving your 
waste grease, and using the same according to direc- 
tions around each box, you obtain, with very little 
trouble and in a very short time, splendid Soap that 
will cost you two to five cents per pound, and if you 
buy the grease it will come only to six or seven cents 
per pound 

For sale 


Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Eruptions of the 
Skin, Swollen Glands, 

&e., &c. 


A WORD OF ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE 
AFFLICTED GENERALLY. 

Scrofula is the cause of a great variety of diseases, the 
cure of which is certain by using the Strumatic Sulis 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsy vania 
Salt Mauufaciuring Company, and possessing exactly 
the same virtues as the celebra.ed Kreuznach Springs 
(Prussia), whence on a yearly average of eight thou- 
sand patients secking relief from their diffe: ent afflic- 
tions not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For all 
the above diseases take Strumatic Baths, which will 
cure you without fail. 

For sale at all the principal Druggists’. 

PH. EFFELSHEIMER, Agent, 
tfo 


5€ Cedar Street. 
Agents Wanted.—$160 to $200 per 
month—to sell the IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM- 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. Price $18. This machine 
will Stitch, Hem, Fell, Tuck, Quilt, Cord, Bind and Em- 
broider beautifully. Every machine warranted for 
five years. Send for descriptive circulars. Address 
J. L. SECOMB & CO., Post-office Box, No. 588, Detroit, 

Michigan. 586-90 





‘at all the principal Grocers’, 








